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THE FINDINGS OF A PILOT STUOV OF THE PERSONAL USE OF 
BOOKS By ADULTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND OF THE FACTORS WHICH 
influence their reading are presented, chapter I, -READING— A 

personal view,- presents excerpts of interviews with 

BUSINESSNEN, HOUSEWIVES, AND STUDENTS OF THE CHICAGO AREA WHO 
WERE chosen at RANDOM AND WHO WERE WILLING TO SPEND SEVERAL 
HOURS TALKING ABOUT THE INFLUENCE OF BOOKS IN THEIR LIVES. 
chapter II, -PATTERNS OF READING— QUANTITATIVE,- ILLUSTRATES 
AND analyzes THE VARIOUS COMBINATIONS OF EXPERIENCES IN 
CHILDHOOD AN^ ADULT LIFE WHICH EITHER DRAW PEOPLE TO BOOK 
READING OR PREVENT THEM FROM BECOMING BOOK READERS. THE 
AMOUNT OF READING, SOURCES OF BOOKS, EDUCATION AHO INCOME 
OlFFERENCESf AND TTPES OF READING PREFERRED ARE A FEW OF THE 
MANy READING INFLUENCES DISCUSSED. CHAPTER III, -THE 
AVAILABILITT OF BOOKS,- DOCUMENTS THE VARIATION AMONG 
communities in book AVAILABILITT AND CONSIDERS THE PROBLEMS 
OF assembling and interpreting the data required for such 

DOCUMENTATION. THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ARE DISCUSSED— (1) 

WHAT are THE COMPONENTS OF THE BOOK AVAILABILITT CONCEPT, (2) 
HOW DO COMMUNITIES VART IN BOOK AVAILABILITT, (5) WHAT 
DIFFERENCES IN BOOK READING RESULT FROM THESE VARIATIONS, AND 
f4) WHAT ACCOUNTS FOR THE DIFFERENCES IN SUPPLIES OF BOOKS IN 
VARIOUS COMMUNITIES. EXAMPLES OF QUESTIONNAIRE WORDINGS USED, 
tables SHOWING BOOK AVAILABILITT, A GRAPH ILLUSTRATING THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BOOK AND STATIONERT STORE SALES AND 
BOOKSTORE SALES, AND A LIST OF THE CITIES INVOLVED IN THE 
NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CENTER'S 1946 LIBRART STUDT ARE 
APPENDED. (RH) 
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• f?RF.nKDING RAGE BLANK* NOJ £ILMED 

INTIODUCTION 

This pilot study on adult reading in the United States today documents, 
almost more abundantly than necessary, the personal r«.levance of books and 
book reading to ordinary Americans. It shows that this connection between 
books and everyday life is amenable to study through personal interviews. 

The study also indicates that quantitative survey techniques and previously 
gathered routine statistics of the book industry can provide the raw material 
for an objective assessment of what creates and maintains an adult audience 
for books . 

In the course of satisfying ourselves that the above assertions were 
plausible" enough to proceed with, many more questions, some of which were 
hardly even formed when we began, hava taken shape to modify the original 
proposal. These modifications, in addition to the initial plans that have 
withstood the six-month scrutiny, are presented in the proposal that accom- 
panies this report. 

* 

The report itself is in three chapters. The first presents the 
material gathered from the intensive tape-recorded interviews. The second 
compresses a variety of survey data taken from previous and new surveys into 
observations parallel and in counterpart to the qualitative matter in the 
first chapter. 

The third chapter documents the variation among coonunltles in book 
availability and discusses the problems of assembling and interpreting the 
data required for such documentation and their Implications. A series of 
appendices documents these chapters. 
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CHAPTER 1 

rLu>1NG: a PERSOHAL VIEW 

In 1942 Ruth Strang enphasized in Explorations in Reading Patterns the “com- 
plaxlty and uniqueness" of individual reading habits. She also wrote that people 
"read with thair experience and their emotions" and that each person has a "central 
core or radix" which SK>re or less determines his reading. Further, she reported 
that reading skills and Interests were intimately related, but in a complex way. 

Sobs twenty years later, we can report almost no major disagreement with her gener> 
allzations, but they fall to render full justice to the role that reading plays in 
tha life of the ordinary book raader. For yeatarday's complexities are by now 
either slop 1 if lad or Irrelevant. 

In this chapter ifa present a glimpse into these lives, tc see how books arc 
found and used. The raw material is drawn from eighteen depth interviews and "bib* 
llomemolrs," supplamanted by a random storehouse of anecdotes supplied by the 
investigators' friends and acquaintances, Whose urge to confess their reading sins 
was neither avoidable nor codlfiable. 

This small-scale qualitative part of tha study waa undertaken for several 
reasons. First there were many 2Mthodological problems of interviewing people about 
their reading that needed intensive exploration. Equally important was our stubstan- 
tive interest in the ways books fit into peoples' lives. Outside of the systematic 
studies of biographies, diaries, autobiographies, and other case material (a source 
of information we hope to explore in the larger study) , there seemed no other way 
than the personal interview, during which we would try to penetrate as deeply into 
the pe..8on's private life as possible and at the same time cover the ordinary and all 
too quickly forgotten aspects of their lives— present and past--that Involved books. 

The respondents are mainly adults living in Chicago and its suburbs, but a 
few students are Included as well. They were picked helter*skelter, depending upon 
the ease of finding them and their willingness to spend two or three hours talking 
about their lives and thair books. They were divided almost equally by sex, were far 
better educated than the average person (three respondents had not finished high 
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school, three more had gone as far as high school, and the rest ranged from a lew with 
some college training to a couple with advanced prcHesgional or academic degreci'j The 
women are mainly housewives; a few are In school, and one is a working care^er git I 
The men's occupations include construction supervisor and research chemist, salesman 
and la%fyer. 

IWo-thlrds of the sample can be considered "regular readers"; that is, they 
l®**f**®<^ to read early in life (some before school, some during the normal sequence 
of first and second grade). They recall enjoying reading and being read to as chil- 
dren (this varied of course in degree) , and they have continued as adults to include 
book reading as part of their style of life, notwithstanding some interruptions of one 
kind or another for limited periods of time. The diversity of subject matter, interests, 
end other aspects of reading among these regular readers is extensive, as might be 
inegined . 

The other six or eight individuals show some interesting departures from this 
ffslstively unperturbed development of reeding. A few are "deserters" (that is, as 
young people they appeared to have begun the process of developing skill and motivation 
to read, but then something went wrong, end they have moved awey fromi books to some 
extent). A few are *'lete starters" (that is, they did not read a great deal during 
their early years, but have become much more ecti\^e book readers lat^r in life). 

Finally, there ere one or two casts In which we thought we were going co be dealing 
with e nonreeder (that is, s person who never did reed and does not rsed now) only 
to find e SRich more complex book history. 

The interviews thsmtelvet were based on an extensive f,uide which the interviewer 
used to kesp tract of the SMjor issues and particular points that n^eeded to be covered. 

In most of the ceses, however, the quae tioning took its own dire< on, emphssizing some 



•teas SK>re then others. We have, therefore, relatively few refp< les to standardised 



items. Nevsrthslsss , most of the respondents in one way or anotl covered most rf the 



things we were interested in exploring ^ 

The rest of the chapter is divided into two parts. In the first pert we pre- 
summery form our mein conclusions, illuminetsd by relevant, although fragmen- 
fluotetlons from ths Intervisws. In the second pert we present in condensed form 
e few of the iatervicwe, in order to deswnstrete the interview process at work and to 
see more holistically the way in idiich books era e pert of people's lives. 





Conclusions and Problems: Methodological 



In no particular order, we discuss the qualitative interviews with an eye u 
the limits of what we can Isarn from this technique and the d^ificulties and oppor- 
tunities of translating the leisurely, unstructured dtpii interview into the formal, 
quantified questionnaire, 'fhe quotations aro identified h> the code name of the 
respondent and a cryptic note as to age, sex, education, and occupation. 

1 . Our respondents can and did talk freely and extensively about themselves 
and their book reading, present and past. In almost all cases we established good 
rapport, and In some cases very personal and intlmte matters were revealed and openly 
di!70‘jssed. It would ^appear that books are a neutral screen, behind which the respon- 
dent can apeak. about himself quite personally and still maintain the distance he feels 
necessary for hla defense. In some caaea these personal matters bore directly on 
books. One of these will be preaented In detail later. In other cases we secured 
valuable Infomation about books and reading but did not succeed in penetrating the 
barriers which the respondent had set up around important, and often closely book- 
rcUted, areas of his life. In these cases our conclusions are more objective and 
Inferenrlal rather than directly confessional. 

The question la whether or not the extent of cooperation we secured was 
a total function of the voluntary and thue highly eelf-ealactlve nature of the sample. 
Our problem is to transform soma of these personal areas Into questions carefully 
enough designed that the ordinary respondent will answer them, loth on the general 
grounds of the survey technique's ability to do thle, end on the heels jf our own 
pilot surveys on books and reading (to be dlecueead In Chapter 2), we feel optimistic 

on this score. 

2. The respondents had no difficulty In Identifying themselves as readers or 
nonreedere. Theycould do thle for major segments of their lives, usually identified 
by their echool histories (that la, they could tell if they read a good deal in ele- 
mentary school, high school, end college, comparing each period with the other). 

There wee e tendency for them to describe themselves at the times when they were^not 
reading mora in terms of "not reading vary much" or "reading vary little," rather then 
being "nonreaders." It appears that the value of reading ia high enough to make it 
uncomfortably derogatory to label ontaelf a nonraadar. 
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Though it nay have been due to the setting of the Interview situation (whuh 
enphaslzed books), It seemed that the term 'reader" was almost synonymous with "book 

reader." There will be some evidence presented later that this Is probably not so 
With the general public. 

The respondents also showed this clear unambiguity in designating their paretics 
aa being readers or nonreaders and their parental home as having a book-rlch or a uo. l.- 
poor atmosphere. The internal evidence ke could piece together from the interviews 
satisfied us that these recollections were probably as accurate as the estimates of 
the book atmosphere of their current home. Since the latter was visible to the In- 
terviewer, and Indeed matched the respondent's description in most cases, we feel 

secure that early parental recollections of books and reading are not aubject to wide 
distortions. 

There was also substantial accuracy, we felt, in the respondent's estimates 

of reading by spouse, children, and friends. Thar^-were, however, soma Interesting 
discrepsneiss. 



Carolyn Fainer is about thirty-four yeara old, active, voluble, and cheerful, 
wife of a psychiatrist and mother of four young children. During her interview she 

cowntod frequently on how "Inalgnlflcant" her own raading was compared to her hua- 

band's. For axasipls: 

• 

He only buys significant books. All the significant books 
ou the shelf are hiSp and the insignificant books are sUne. 

is that? Because he likes significant things, and I 
like insignificant things. 1 don't know. 

Yet, personal knowledge of the husband's reading suggests that there is s 
great deal of overlap between his reading and his wife's. 



Mrs. Canag a sprightly aother of three, teacher-ln-tralnlng, and wife of a 
professional chemist, lives in the sees suburb as Hrs. Kruger (snother respondent) 
and ia a good friend of hers. Her husband, in part, introduced her to the habit of 
reading, after their aarriage, and she sees hia as a lifetiae book addict: 

Va atMted readings He had always read. Vhen you see sows* 

•ttjoying it so laichg you just sort of figure you're 
adaaing the boat irtien you don't. 
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Looking back on his own life. In a later Interview, however, her husbaml d><J 
not recall reading a great deal aa a child or as a student. Once again » we nay b-i 
dealing with the problem of contrasting definitions of the meaning of the term 
•'reader.** Much more of this later. 

3. As we began to inquire into amount and type ol reading, it seemed clea* 
that some people thought in terms of the munber of books they read, and others un - 
tlally responded In terms of the amount of time spent. Hardly anyone spontaneously 
evaluated books In terms of money spent, and we concluded that estimates of how much 
they spent on books over the year were more inaccurate than were estimates of ht>w 
■any books they had in the home. This does not mean that the respondenta do not 
think about money with respect to books; they are quite aware of It, and in some 
cases books as costly property, or as luxury items, are important barriora to 

raading. 

Julia Kruger Is a thirty-seven-year- old suburban housewife and mother of five 
children. She buye few books because of the guilty feelings such purchases engender. 
Her husband and har husband's family hava constantly told her that money spent on' 
hooka is money vetted. Her reading history vill be described in much greater detail 

below. 

We conclude that asking about the number of books read, the amount of time 
■pent reading, and the number of books in the home are the most accurate ways of as- 
aassing the quantitative aspects of book reading, though we do not ignore the poesi- 
bilitiee of getting estimates of how much money the family spends on books (and who 

does the spending). 

4. Accurate eatimatee of the raspondants* amount of reading wars achieved 
piecemeal through the initial reconstruction of the typical week's and typical month a 
reading and than the adding of these unite across the yec^, making sura that the vary 
frequently reported seasonal diffarancea in reading did not throw us off. Often the 
respondent would be surprised at the final calculation of how much ha read. With 
soma care, then, people can be lad into fairly accurate quantitative assassmants of 
how much they read, and it is likely that the atructurad intarvlav can be used affec- 
tively to dupllcata our Informal results • 



Magazines are different. They are, by and large, not read like booo. ajul. 
tl.us keeping track of their quantitar iv»- aopects is somewhat different Pei>p1e I 'lld 
recall the names of the ma^aaines they rei'ularly read or look at (and whether thtv 
art? subscribed to ir seen ojtatde the home), but had dlftieultv expressing how much 
they read them In t*'rm>, of hours of the d«iv 

Mrs. Gordon is a sti ] 1-attroct i /t matron somewhere; In her forties, wift "ot 
a lawyer and mother ol two teenage du i;ihrers and a young son She is inclined to be 
reflective and retiring, but there is a kind of sharp brightness about her. When 
questioned about the extent of her magazine reading, .sh^' explained: 

k roagaxine is something you ^Ick up and put dovn while you're 
waiting for something to boil. Sometimes, if I'm tired. I’ll 
ait down and read a oiagazine from start to finish.. Other times 
I'll pick it up. Just thumb through and look at fashiona and 
recipes, I have them around, pick them up and put them down. 

5 . With reapect to the recall of specific titles of books read, however, the 
altuatlon la quite different. Within the few minutes we gave the respondenta to ans- 
wer, moat could provide substantially all the books read or looked at tha previous 
vaak. Then, within the same time that we allowed them to answer the first question, 
they could also coma up with some titles of books they recalled reading recently. 

It bacama clear during the course of the Intervlawa, however, that there was a wide 

calendar time contained- In the notion of "raccntljr" and that, mors Important, 
there was conaldarable forgetting of the titles of books read (and aoma embarraasment 
at this forgatfcilneaa , It should be noted). Some interviews were characterised by 
the continual Intaraperaed mention of books recently read, recalled by tha accidental 
•aaoclatlona of tha ongoing Interview. Among certain types of readers this tendency 
to forget titles la standard. Xt is aapaclally true of mystery story readers,^ but 
for moat rqpdara, ragardlasa of the type of material, this occurs to soma extent. It 
la not clear whether tha forgotten titles ware leas liked, leas Important to the per- 
son, more poorly written, lees talked about by frlanda, or simply read longer ago. 

This la an dpan question, 

^Ona group of myatary story fanatlca who relied on a rental library used a 
set of code Initials in tha back of the hooka to keep track of which they had and 
had not road. Kolther tha tltla, author, cover, or first page was sufficient clue 
to alert memory. For other raadors there la a certain comfort in rereading the aamo 
ones twlca. Nora of thla balow. 



Once a title was recalled, however, the reapondent had ■urprisingly litrli 
difficulty in reconstructing how he haid heard of the book, from whence he had gcite» 
it, and where it fit into his way of thinking and feeling* 

The major methodological Implication of these results is to reinforce a pro- 
cedure we used for quite different reasons. It was to present or to read lists ct 
books to the respondents and ask if they had read them, heard of them, and so fort: 

The lists were most often current best sellers, but on a few occasions were selections 
from lists of the roost important books of Western Man and the like. The purpose ot 
Che lists was to gain some indication of the "cultural level" or awareness of current 
literature on th^^ part of the respondent, but often they served to jolt his memory as 
wall. The problem In using such lists is that the situation begins to look threaten- 
ingly like a cultural achievement test, with the all too understandable invitation to 
inflate previous reading. Within limits, however, this technique stems quite promfsing. 

6. The problems of recalling early reading experiences are uven more problem- 
atical. People do not have a one-rail time track; various periods in their lives are 
mixed up with memories from other times and places. Wher we try to pinpoint, for 
axsmple, the transition from children's to adult books, there appesrs to be consid- 
erable difficulty in identifying when the first adult book was real; but there is 
more ease in mentioning the titles of adult books they recall reading far back in their 
childhood (or whenever the time was). In short, it would be a misdirected sense of 
measurement to attempt a person's chronological reading history. An invitation to re- 
call the memorable books in his -ife is both more realistic and perhaps Just as useful. 
In most cases, when this question was asked (usually well alonfj in the interview), the 
results were extremely rewarding. 

Mrs. Kruger recalled Paul Blanchard's Catholicism. Coimism. and Democracjt 
as the spark that ignited her desire fe® transfer her children from their Calvinist 
parochial school to a public school. 

The first book 1 read that really changed my thinking on this 
was written by Paul Blanchard. I read that, I guess, fifteen 
years ago, so really my Ipause] it all started then already 
(pause] my objection to the Christian school, as a result of 
reading that book. 
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Mildred CeaiiQrs, a coIIege*edueaced Mdical research assiecant, wife of e 
chc«isc» and aocher of five sons, is a pleasant Metro voaen in her late thirties, 
living on Chicago's vest side. Her response to the question vas, perhaps, the most 
lIluBinating portion of her interview. 

X think books concerning Negroes that I started to read in the last 
few years of high school and early college years (were nosi iwportent 
to as] because those books, you Just didn't have around the house, 
and there was nobody talking about then being in the library, end 
they didn't teach thea to you in school, and it was a source of aaase* 
aant to as to find out all these thin|!s. I think that these books have 
played a great part in helping wy thinking, l read one about seven 
years ago that (pause] 1 don't know what you would say it would be, 
bacause it was a children's book. The title of it was 
He was a Negro who caae over as a slave**! think he was really wore 
like an indentured servant**and it was about soaabody who really 
lived and attained his freedoai. Of course, you know, we were taught 
about Booker T. Washington and Frederick Douglas, but I waan, they 
just didn't seen so real, you knew, as sane of the people I found 
out about later who fought in the levolutionary Mar and led uprisings** 
you know, people who really did the things that anybody else would 
do under the ssm circunstances. It's sort of seeing different. 

Before that you didn't think in terwe of yourself as being a Negro, 
you know, really Negro. You were just scMbody else, ff fff 
told of him he cane here. It told of the things he went through on 
the boat, how he felt and how he thought. Be worked for sensone who 
^*^**'^ j***^ * kind person, but he was a fair person, and he knew that 
after he'd worked a certain length of tins and nade a certain anount 
of noney and learnad a trade, that he would be free. And so he was, 
and then he narried, but th.en he had connunity problens. He wasn't 
•*c*pt*d. Buti|he still worked, and he nade a living for his wife. 

It was just an ordinary life, and how he lived and nanaged and all. 

And he was a real person. 1 knew there was supposed to be people 
like that at that tine, but it was very difficult for ne to think 
in terns of Negroes being anything except slaves. 1 knew it was 
factual that there were supposed to have been landowners, Negroes 
who ewned slaves, and all that kind of business, but (pause) 1 don't 
know. It just did sonsthing ior ne. It sUrted ne to thinking, 
helping ne to think in certain areas. It even helped to bring about 
tt*l understanding. Now we used to have in Kentucky, in school 
we used to have Negro history week like they have here, but after the 
Negro history week was over, you know, there just wasn't any nore, 
you know. It was alnost like studying about sonebody else and not 
about ny own people. It could very well have been because there 

books available to give you nore understanding, and I didn't 
even know that books were available until I went to college, and 1 
started to find out about sosw of these books. About people outdide 
of sewe of these standard ones they tell you about** like Frederick 





















DmalM. mud look«r t. «MMn 4 tea. and Mrioa Andataoo. It halpa to 
ftad out that «eit raally haoa aoaa paopla. aad thay llvad aoaaplaee, 
aad thay mm ftaa ariaaplarti and thqr did thloga llba othat paopla, 
and you Jnat didn't atart (ra tight hata., 

7. Oaea a wo-to-throo-bour IntarvioM haa boon tapa racotdad tha ptotoaa of 
ond iatarpratatlon nacosaary for tt» uoe In analyala haa Juat begun. We 
have ew pe-'-ente* with aewetal waya of facUltatlnn thla teak of coapreaaton and iiave 
e o nt ln d e* that tha aantor reaeareh ataff and thoaa at the reaeateh aaalatant level 
have to gtappla with the tape Itaelf . llatening and raliatening. recording by type- 
writer, place by piece, the relevant parte of tha tape. It la too eapanalva and tlwe 
to hava tha antlra Intarvlaw tranacrlbed by a typiat. tha laval of accuracy 
U coo low and redundancy too hlgt>* "«ra»*«f. reaeareh ataff loaea a valuable 

enperlanee If they do net go over their own ground carefully, they will not 
hoar their Interviewing fallurea aa well, nor will they generate Ideaa fur the analyala 
aa wall, rioally. tha flfcy-co-nlnetypage Interview tranacrlpclon la also too eunber- 
sona an lnatr«ant to ravaal vary nuch. It takes tha edlCad and shaped selective 
proceee to ■ska a qualltatlva Interview carry Ita burden of Illustration and lllunl- 

iifttion. 



Conclmiont and fgobi tTT Subatittiv 

1. The diversity of books rssd by our rsspondsnts is surprisiiigly grsst. Ths 
Strong conclusion of 1942 that **s control corn or rodis" dstsnanss tbs person' o 
reeding is too constricting s foraulstion to siprsis the rsngs end vsristy of their 
reeding. The infinite variety of huaan needs and intereeto is alaoet as great as the 
variety of books, and given the protean nature of the latter, the reading patterns of 
rsspondsnts spanned a good deal of the range of their life interests a 

Tiro clarifications need to be node at once. First, aost of the respon- 
dents either volunteered or vers led to acknevledge that there were certain types of 
books they read rarely if at all. Second, the diversity of reading interests should 
not be construed as a cacophony of books, for alsast vithout exception we were able 
to see how a person caas to read a particular book. In aost cases, in fact, the per- 
son's reading had iMSdiate and obvious relevance to his life, even in those Instances 
where the «»hi>et netter of the book was not the aain reason for reading it. Sur- 
prisingly, however, while we could see how the books fit into the person's life w« 
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v«r< iaprtsstd how llttlo rtterletlon thoro wm of the books into a single quality 

level. With few exceptions our respondents' reading spanned the "brow" level, frorj 

high Co lew, acroaa all types of books (i^ysterles, novels, history, current affairs, 

etc.) and within the particular types they read sK>st. The widely recognised pattern 

of parweabla boundaries between cultural levels is clearly observed in our Interviews. 

• 

The rest of the iiubstantlve findings can be seen as exenpl if lest ions of these 
two clarifications. On (iie one hand, books are thrust at people fron all sides and 
are only partially resisted. The question that faces us now Involves the forces that 
bring books to the person and how books are selectively accepted or rejected. On the 
other hand, the person has ideas, needs, and beliefs which are either buffeted by 
opposition and indifference or sustained by affirsMtion and support; A reader has to 
•can the book horison to find his friends and avoid his encDies. We have thiis far 
only idantified this as a central set of problens for analysis. Our answers are but 
duos and hunches. "For exanple," says the Yiddish wisdom, "Is not proof." 

2. feople read about what they want to believe and tend to select books that 
•re in sows way familiar. We found hardly anyone who did not prescreen his reading; 
hardly aiqrona reported that he "really got mad at a book." Here are some of the few 
instances where a book was read' but rejected, or as is more often the case} not 
finished. Mrs. Kruger, for example, waa given a copy of Irving Wallace's The Man . 

It's interesting. 1 enjoyed it. I enjoyed what X read. But 
X never finished it. I always finish the books I pick out, but 
•ssMone aloe's booka**if they don't interest me I don't read 
them. I think this is a wasta of tims if it's something I don't 
want to read, and I don't have that much time to waste. I'd 
rather read somot^ing X want to road.... X guess I'm a picky 
roadar.... Xf beaks don't appfial to mo Z just won't read than. 

Unless X have absolutely nothing to read Z won't read them. 

JaiMii Mahoney is a white construction supervisor in hit late forties, married 
and the father of two. He is inclined to be outgoing and lively. His major adult 
coamitmant is to the cowinity, and he is currently the leader of a liberally oriented 
homeowners' association' in an area of racial transition. He described his reaction 
to books that he disagreed with: 
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Wtll, 1 censor the book in wy own mind. If 1 don't agree with it 1 
don't agree with it. (He recalled « book on open occupancy given to 
hin by] a conservative nenber of soma organisation, trying to away 
ny opinion, of course. 1 read it; you have to know the arguaenta of 
the opposition. In toy nind I tore it apart because it Just didn't 
Jibe with vy philosophy. 

Gladys Kane had reacted especially strongly to Hie Feminine Mystique . 

That book makes ny blood boll. I would like to talk to her sometime. 
1 think she's kind of [pause] I don't agree with her pa^rticularly. 
She feels there's more, to life than keeping a house and taking care 
of a husband and children. To be really satisfied you have to tio 
something else besides, something that wbuld make you feel Uke a 
"fulfilled person " 1 didn't feel that she met the problem fairly. 

She tried to pick up a whole bunch of women and then Jell it all 
down into one little problem and one, two, three, four, five little 
solutions, which you can't do when you're dealing with reality. 
People are all different. She probably made a tot of people who 
are perfectly satisfied being at home twenty-four hours a day feel 
like they really aren't quite nonnal because they don't have the 
urge to get out and do something else. She made me feel this way 
because 1 get out and do something else anyway, but not for the 
reason she said. College actually will educate you whether for a 
particular Job or Just in general. If you're so dependent on a Job 
to keep your mind going, then college really didn't do much for you. 

Mrs. Kane also had a strong reaction to Frannie and 2ooe_y : 

X thought it was disgusting. This kind of books leave me cold. 1 
don't even think 1 finished it. 1 probably got half %wy in and 
thought this isn't getting any better and there's not much point 
(pause) and yet 1 have so many friends whose Judgments 1 really 
respect as far as books are concerned that felt the Catcher in the 
Eve was Just one of the best books they're read. But after reading 
yraymv end Zooev I don't even want to read the other one.... If 
it's a book that 1 don't like because it's heavy reading and it 
isn't Just in the particular field that I like, sometimes 1 Just 
make sqrself read it. But then there are other books that 1 Just 
sort of think are disgusting and not worth your time to even think 
about— that's like f ramiv and Booev — and then 1 quit. There are 
too many good books to read without spending time o;^ those. But if 
it's Just becausa I'm medtally laty, then very often 1 Just make 09 - 
self read**good discipline or something like that. (Exactly what 
did you dislike about Praunv and Zeoav? } Hell, really not much of 
anything. It didn't appeal to ny way of thinking at all. I hope 
this isn't a realistic portrayal of what people are like. 1 Just 
thought it was sort Of low and not worth the time. As 1 say, 1 
read part of it and thought "Ugh!" [It was the interviewer's im- 
pression that there was a deep hostility to some portion of the 
book, but the intarvieirme refused to be drawn out further, except 
to say that the charaeters were wishy-washy and not motivated by 
high ideals.] 
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On the positive side, practically without exception there was some under* 
■tandablo reason why a particular book was read, a reason fitting into the personal 
life of the respondent in some quite visible way. 

3. People reject or block out vast areas of bocks on hardly any more visible 
and rational basis than the inertia of habit oi the constant appearance of new titles 
among categories of books they do read. Thus, on grounds that resisted intensive 
probing, respondents would simply say that they do not read novels, poetry, science 
fiction, or whatever. One respondent, for example, said: 

I'm not interested in fiction at all. 1 don't know 
why. It Just can't sustain my . interest at all. 

This bring us to the problem of. how people thread their way from one book tc 
the next. The diversity of this prccess was considerable, but a few definite patterns 
stand out. Some people live in auch a book*rich atmosphere that the ordinary talk 
among frienda and lending of booka compriaea the major source of new books. Ihis is 
too simple and incomplete a deacription, for these informal groups of friends can be 
tied into different strata and sectors of the literary world. Some are tied into 
current literature and belles lettres; others might specialize in law, medicine or 
political affairs. Some of the members in each of these circles are reading the book 
news and reviews in everything from the New York T t— n«« k geviaw and the New York 
Review of Booka to the specialty Journals in their field, initiating thereby the word 
about new titles. 

Carolyn Fainer depended almost entirely upon social contacts for suggestions 
of new titles end knowledge of books. A few quotes, culled from various parts of 
her interview, suggest how pervasive this pattarn is in her literary life: 

Charles is a friend of ours and Just happened to say, "I'm reading 
Candy ." And I said I'd never heard of Cendv . end he said that it 
was the dirtlaat book on the market: "You've got to reed Cendv ! " 

[and so she reed it]. 

[Why did you reed Gifts from the See ?] Because for years people 
have saidj with that kind of beautiful look on their face that one 
gets whan one mantiona Anna Norro^v Lindbergh's Cifta from the Sea . 

"You should read her book. It is a beautiful and it's [pause.) You 
You need an answer to the mystery of life end how to U>e. The good 
life has done things for you. Read her'." 

I was at the beach one morning getting reedy to go on vacation end 
I said to another firl that I wet looking for some good reading to 
taka to the Dunes. Can you suggest somathing? And she suggested The 
Slgvg. 
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I was riding in a car somewhere with some people, and a girl who 
has recently gone back to school to get her teaching certificate 
mentioned it, and the way she described it, it kind of struck my 
fancy. 

1 can only remember reading one book as a result of reading a re> 
view of it. 

Stanley 'Arnold is in his late fifties. He is m.irried and has two teenage si;ns. 
In many respects he is a self-made man, for he has worked since his early teens, re- 
ceiving hia education from high school through a master's degree in night school. 

He has been an employee of a large Chicago industry for over forty years, and he is 
currently director of its public relations office. His reading is widespread and pur- 
posive. Unlike Carolyn Fainer, Mr. Arnold is inclined to reject social contacts as 
f..a worthwhile source of books: 

* [Do you read books because people recomnend them to you?) Not once 

out of a hundred. Very, very seldom. Someone will say you ought to 
read this book, and because I want to be agreeable 1 aay it sounds 
interesting, but I don't pick it up aa a rule, because it's usually 
a beat seller. 

Another quotation reveals his opinion of best sellers: 

Very few people uae the library, and when they use it they don't 
know how to use it; and they're afraid to use it. They're afraid 
they're going to display their ignorance. Otherwiaa there ia no 
reason in the world why the main emphaaia should be on beat acllera, 
and this ia largely what people are interested in. I couldn't care 
leas about beat aellera. I very seldom read a best seller. 

Other readers, being sK>re isolated, uaa each book to lead to the next, either 
by virtue of the author, or by subject. The mors isolated readers also tend to often 
pick up and read any title they hear mentioned or to use some syateMtic listing (for 
example, the little paperback Good Raadina wna mentioned by two or chraa respondents 
who we»’S relatively wore iaolatad than the others). 

Mrs. Kruger, iaolatad as aha ia from literary society, ia always aware of the 
books others are talking about and reading, although aha shows no tendency to road 
a book just bacausa she has heard about it. 

(How do you move from book to book?). 
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Usually ids a reference, either in a book, or by soioeune , ur in 
an article. I think jny ears are always open when anyone talks 
about books* 11 I go Into a strange home and they have books 
there, I think I ’n rnore apt to wonder what the tiili s are than 
what kind of people are alttivig In the chairs opposite me. 

Mr. Arnold bases a great deal or his leisure tinu* reading on the book Good 
Reading .. He has copies at home and at hiu oiiicc* and often givt?s copies to peovl<" 
be ineetd' at work. He has been using the book lor about twenty years. *'The more 
people who could see thin book and use this book, the more lnft>rmed they would be." 

Carolyn Falner also recalled recurring attempts at systematic reading: 

1 have a lot of habits that carry over from childhood that I'm 
somewhat embarrassed to talk about because they are really very 
much- -carryover a from childhood. As a child, for instance, 1 
would go down, you know, a Hat of "101 Best Classics," and I'd 
read the first ten. So there la something that carries over in 
my life, somehow, that has to do either with organisation or the 
way a school teachar presents reading, or it might be the school- 
teacher in me thet carried over. 

Finally, there seems to be a tendency among the more subject-oriented readers 
to scan the shelves at the public library In the sections that interest them at the 
moment end simply pick out the titles that sound appealing. 

Among the books that Mr. Kane had read recently, for example, were several 
that he had located in that fashion: 

X was Just back in that section and the name 
leaped out at me, out of the spine, and I saw 
it wac part of the 'Meinstreem of America" 
aeries, and 1 had read atvaral of the other 
books in this sariea, and X knew X would en- 
joy it. 

(What leads you to bookefS I'd say it's 
either the area of interest or the author, 
or one is wandering through the fiction 
section and a particular title intrigues one. 

There is one final coment about the linkage problem; It la a kind of fad 
and binge phenoiaenon. More then half of our respondents mentioned their addiction 
at one time or another to e particular author, type of book, or subject. This la 
perfectly logical; if scam book finally breaks through the screens of self-selection 
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find selective perception to be enjoyed, there is every reason that this experiencv 
will tend, to be repeated. The extensive rereading of books (which we occasional!;, 
discovered) is an extreme example » but the principles of satiation usually preclude 
an Imnedlate rereading, and the person looks for the closest variant of what pleased 
him. While this is certainly no news to the publish; rig world, which has been giv'i.g 
ua aerica of books and "the newest novel by the author of that best selling ** 

for years, it is interesting to see how powerful this phenomenon is. 

Mr. Kane described both the mechanics and the pitfalls of this binge syst*?m 

in his reading life: 

You take a chance on an author, more or less, and fine tiiat you 

like him very well, and then you begin reading verv m.ry of his 

books, and sometime:^ this kind of leads one estray. 1 ran into 
this with an author who had written one nonfiction book on the 
vest and also several novels. 1 was a little disappointed in 
the fiction work, compared to the nonfiction.. If you do find 
an author you like than you read as extensively as (the library 
has hla books). 

The Kanea in general admit to being great binge readers: Mrs. Kane said at 
one point: 



He uauelly go on blngea in thla houae. Thia year there's been 
a reel effort to get everybody to enjoy the early American open'* 

Ing up of the frontier .... 1 can read only one or two of those 

hooka, and then I've had it. But my husband can reed seven or 
eight of them end still look for more. 

He reed several Kennedy books, and this winter was the winter 
we went on a littld binge of Plater DeVries. And I reed e couple 
of books of Tom Dooley. 

Carolyn Fniner reported the operation of a almllar and apparently repeating 
pattern In her reading life: 

(About how many books would you go through in the course of 
a Vinter?] 

That's hard to aay» X might say four to alx books, but that 
varies too; like I had a big Glde kick, to in a couple of 
vaaka, you know, I read a number of books— I trailed around 
vlth them— to my reading, you know, might reach a new level. 

I'd never read any Olda. And I gutaa I was at a friend's 
house • and ahe had bean rafidlng the Counter feltera . end 
Cpauaa] X thought it vaa remarkable.. X thought hla overview 
of hla people (pause] X think a kinfl of a remarkable gentle - 
naas in dciUng vlth people vho vani asaantially not gentle 
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•t all. But hia viav of them I thought in a way was Tolstoy- 
like. And from there it quickly spread from one to the ocher, 
and I Just picked up as many as I could find. (From where?] 
From two Other friends. I mentioned that I was reading that 
particular Gide book, and one caim* and brought me a couple, 
including Symphonle Pastorale in French. [Did you want to 
read all you could get?] Nc, I thought that at that particu- 
lar time I ha^ read as much as I wanted to read --that I was 
somewhat satia^ced at chat p7int.... After that 1 got de- 
pressed . 



There is a distinction, of course, between the binge or kick and a more lon^'- 
Carm attachment. With some readers, like those above, the interest is fleeting, with 
others it may be a much more chronic attachment, to a certain author or type of book. 

^aifhaps the beat example of the latter reading pattern which we encountered 
vaa Mr. Arnold, whoae long-tarro apd ayatamatic intarast in certain authora forms an 
important aactor of hia reading: 

T'm vary much Intaraatad in tha work of Barnard Malamud. 1 have 
raad avarything ha* a writtan. Faulknar ia [pause] I collect hia 
first aditions, and I hava raad all ha's written. Sherwood Ander- 
son (pauaa) I've bean a fan of his for many years. I have, X ba* 
liavc, avarything ha publisk.ed, first editions. Dylan Thomas is 
a vary strong intarast of mins and of my wife's, ifa travalad a 
few hundred miles to gat into Vales last year to saa where he 
lived and where ha worked. 1 hava avarything that ha published, 
and X hava raad it. Va hava racordiaga of Dylan Thomas, too, tha 
poems ha raad. 

An aspect of the kick or binge pettam, as indicated above, is the axtansive 
reread ing of books. Although most of tha individuals wa intarviawad racallad doing 
this mainly in their childhood, a few hava continued tha practice. 

Mr. Fraaklia is a busy, harried city plaaaiag offitial for a large, iadapan- 
daat city aaar Chicago. He has a wife sad two ehildraa, aad is active ia profas* 
aioaal aad caamuaity orgaaisatloaa. Much of his raadiag consists of aystarias and 
wastama: 



Tho ■djDF aouraa (of thaaa books) ie ay own vaet 
colllaetlOB dova (in) tha baaamant. X'va iiavad 
thaiiia Uiiaga. X find, you know, that if you 1st 
dbeiit thcaa yaara go by thay'ra all enough alike 
ao lt*a lika toing out and gattiag a aaw oaa. X 
oaaaalanally buy ana if Z aaa aaa by an author 
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who 1 happen to like, but most of it Is Just re- 
reading the stacks o£ tliem I have stored away in 
the basement . 

But Franklin is perhaps not the must perfect exainpl#* of the rereadcr. sinv>.* 
he rereads books only after he has*-iTiire or les6--for[>otten thcr.. 

Other readers reread books because they felt they missed the point the first 
tine around or because they could find even more of value in a second reading. Mrs 
Connors reread The House ot The Seven Gables : 

Because the first time I read that book 1 Just 
couldn't get It. I knew he was s good author. 

You know, if he wrote a book it was good. And 
there was something wrong sosnwhere. The next 
time 1 think 1 got it. And then I reed it a 
third time. 

And Mrs. Kruger rereads books for the sane reason: 

Sosiatlnos 1 have to read books twice, though, really to understand 
them and get what someone else does out of one reading. This was 
true of Mart Christianity . Whan 1 read that the firat tine I en- 
joyed it. But whan 1 read it a aacond time C pause) and khan 1 
thought, what if 1 read it a third tiSM and gat still sera out 
of it? 



Carolyn Fainer had recently reread 




a book chat had 



in- 



praaacd her vary much: 



'I How did you feel about rereading it?) At this nonsnC 1 feel as if 
1 could go read it again. You know (pause) gosh, thara^s a lot that 
aacaptd me. Again, 1 guaaa tdian 1 reread it I felt the aana kind of 
axcitananc. Whan 1 reread lha Srothara Karanaaov nv raaponaa to it 
waa aignificantly different chan cha firac cinri chac X had read ic. 

.1 chink cha firac cisn I read ic naa during a fairly haccic or dif- 
ficulc period in wj life. So in nany waya it waa aa if X waa reading 
'ic for Che firac cina. 



WhaChar ot noc a aubacancial nimhar of raadara reread hooka ouch as children 
do, for cho conforc of aaaoeiacion wich old frionda rachar chan aa a aaarch for dapeha 
chac ware niaaad on cho firaC plurting, ranaina co be aaan. Such a paccam appaara 
Co bo niaaing in cha caaaa wa have daalc wich in dapeh in chia pralininary acudy. 

Much haa Co bo dona Co idancify cha wariacy of waya hooka are choaan one 
after another. Wa are nura Chat chaaa pacenma nniiC and even coaninc; but aaida 
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from tho slender p>uessef we hsve, there is little systematic evidence that wc can 
bring to bear to account for these patterns. 

Sourctf s 

Sources of books .» -Get tins a in hand involves, somet iiifies , Jtitttt one step; 

for example, being in a library, secinp the book, and taking it out on the spot, 
knowing almost nothing about it except perhaps having heard of the author or being 
intere ted in the title (see Mrs. Kruger, below). More often there arc two steps 
clearly discernible; first hearing about the book somewhere, in a review or an ad- 
vertisement, from hearing a friend Calking about it, or seeing the book somewhere, 
and then at a later time going to a bookstore or a library for the book. Sometiioea 
there are three or more acepa in the procaaa, aa when for instance, a person hears 
about a book, asks for it at a bookatora but la told Che book ia not available, than 
aithar aaca it at a friend's house and borrows ic» or ia aurpriaad to find that hia 
wife has borrowed it from the library. 

Thera ia another dimonaion that we muat take account of. It is the degree to 
which there ia a purposive search for a particular book— going to the library or 
hohkatora with a apacific book in mind— or a purpoaiva axpoeura to a partieuiar 
channtl— going to the library or boOkatora "to got aomo hooka for noxt wook"--or 
finally the accidental or near accidontal axpoauro Co • aourco of boOfco**"! had to 
got aoeothing for siy naphaw'a birthday, and ac whan X paasod through tho book deport- 
mont at Fiald'a I thought I'd taka a look." 

Thors ia no exact way, at chia point, to doacribo the almoat infinite numbers 
of aaquancoa Chat finally connect roador to hook. Wa will aunmarito the moat out- 
standing and illuatrnto aomo of the more typical of thoao pattoma. First, however, 
thaaa ganovnlUationa seem to onargo from the latarviows aa a whole. 

At any one tine, sad csrtsinly ovsr tias, n parson gsnorslly gets books from 
mors than ons pines. Although hs may uos ons mors than snothar, thara dafinitaly ap- 
paara to ba familiarity and earns contact with mors chan ons oourca. Moot of our ro- 
opondenta do in fact give tha impraooioa of finding out about books and gat ting than 
from ona (or possibly two) placao moot of tho tima, but thay also gat hooka occasionally 
from a varlaty of other sources. 
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There does not appear to be any relation between the quality or diversity ot 
a person’s reading and where he gets his books, with perhaps these exceptions. One 
is that the less sophisticated reader (in t*»nns of the kinds of amount of readin)*^ 
seems to place more reliance upon the hook club than the better educated and more 
sophisticated reader. We rec this in comparing lUfierent readers and. by gett;.ng 
retrospective reports from a particular reader about his past. 

Second is the .ipparently obviot:s observation . that the readers who are more 
fully surrounded by a bcr>k>reading set of friends are more likely to borrow books 
from their friends compared with those respondents who appeared to read by themselves 
In Chapter 2, however, some statistical tablet would appear to point to an opposite 
conclusion; clearly these qualitative hunches and quantitative estimates have to both 
. be refined to resolve the puzzle. All these generalizations should be tempered with 
the most overriding one>-concrete personal experiences with bookstores, libraries, 
bookclubs, and other sources are the ways in which people talk about their reeding. 

Ue ere left with the puzzle of assessing how much ideosyncretic contact as opposed 
to general availability of books accounts for the uae end acceptance of various 
sources. Here, prior to the further enpirlcel study of the problema, ere e few 
patterns we discern. 

People strange ly disliked bookstores or were uncomforteble in them. Mahoney 
has even gone so far as to turn the Ubrery into e kind of bookstore: 

Often I borrow books from the library, end then 1 buy them, because 
I start marking up e book. I return teoka right away unleea they 
ere interesting to me. If they are intereating 1 mark them up so 
that when X reread 1* don't have to go through the extraneous met ter. 

X have e number of library books here, with the bills in them or 
■erked paid for. Rather then concerning fqreelf'with ordering the 
book from Kroch'e end Brenteno'e I'll just go beck end pay the 
fines end buy the book, indicating X lost it, or eorae other pretext. 

The Kenea have evolved e system of their own in which the library also ful- 
fills some of the functions of e bookstore, although they do not ehere Mahoney's 
dislike of booketoree. The librerien in the suburb in which they live apparently 
.buys many booke on their recommendation, eo in effect the library is e pert of their 
pereoiiiel colleetien. 



Other readers have* for one reason or another* developed an aversion to tn«.* 
local library. Carolyn Faincr* for example, became disillusioned with public Hbia* 
ries after moving from Pittsburgh to Chicago: 

It seems that wlien I got to Chicago tliere was a significant change. 

1 used to get terribly irritated when 1 used to go to the Woodlawn 
Bran«'h*'When 1 was in Hyde Park**rather than the Biackstonc branch.. 

And I didn't even know the librai lans couldn't find something 
(pauael they didn't know what 1 was talking about. 1 was always 
having bad days at the library. [Thu librarians] seem to be effi* 
dent or semi 'efficient clerks* while I'm used to librarians who 
know something about books and authors.... The library frustrates 
ma wildly. 



The Social Nature of Etading 

Thera has bean so much print about reading as a private and personal experi- 
ence* immune from public life, and paradoxically* about reading as the lubricating 
social fluid connecting the past with the present* the literary great with the average 
man* one reader with another**80 many of these contradictory assertions--that it is 
with great hesitation we offer the evidence of our interviews. It is a disturbingly 
complex answer. Some people are solo readers* aalactlng their books from random 
sources* reading them alone, talking with no one regularly about them. Others live 
casually iiaMraad in hooka, talk to avaryona about thair reading and themaalvaa* move 
easily from the privacy of reading to friendly aocial intarcouraa about books. Yet. 
underlying even this flexible use pi books is the distinction between public and 
private self. Books belong in both. 

On reading Anna Morrow Lindbergh's Cift_from the Sea , intended aa a gift to 
her mother- in-law, but read before praaantation, CArolyn Painar adsiita, initially aoma- 
what grudgingly, that: 

X thought it was quits nicely dona, and aha ia a woman who has 
or who had. a quits full Ufa, and I think aha talked with the 
•OBO kind of parapeetiva that I thifdt I would like to have in ' ' 

■y life— the iaportenca of being with people and the Uiportance 
of being with harealf , the iaportenca of aoaa order end routine 
in her life, flfhet does e book like thet do for yout) It aoM- 
whet rainfercaa ay own feelings. She talks about the different 
itegee in her life when the children went along with her husband ; 
ettiMiihe'o been with her eiater, end I gueea I feel e greet 
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need personally tor a certain amount of *‘1tne by myself. I like people 

very much, but I find that they're also enervating, this is, takes 

aoroethxng away from me as well as my getting something, but I felt 1';i 
giving something worth more than I am getting. In a way I can get b.uk 

something in the time when 1 spend by myself f pause] either with a !>• ok 
or 1 like to play the piano, so these are the ways I spend my times. 

And I think she was saying soroothlng of the same thing. 

And the final paradox is the rvade.r who with explicit discomfort confesses 
that he uses books to escape from people rather than face the engagements he him.se If 
wants. One such woman reported to us that one of her main worries was her tendency 
to substitute books for personal relationships, and that it was hard not to retreat 

into the world of books as a substitute for meeting and dealing with people. 

Yet, this is the very same woman who has belonged to an informal book review 
club for some fourteen years, a club that has served as the focus of her close per- 
sonal frlendahipa and as an outlet for her Intallacf.ual and literary Intaraata-* 
intarcata alive since her early childhood. 

Barriers to Raadlna 

One of the guiding premises of this study has been that adult readers have 
either avoided or surmounted a variety of barriers that prevented others from becoming 
readers in the first place or discouraged them later In life. The obvious way to 
identify these barriers la to find out from nonraadara why they do not reed. Since 
ve had to Interview readers, the altarnativa was to explore the tinea in our raapon* 
dents' lives whan they did not read at all or read laaa than usual. There were in- 
deed such periods. 

Wa have not yet claaaifiad in any aatlsfaetory way the various tinea and con- 
ditions whan reading was at a low point. Much needs to be dona in this raapact. Tan- 
tativaly, wa saa a distinction anong those berriara to reading that are of limited 
duration end those berriera which siakt axtanaive and raletlvaly pamanant Inroads 
on the uaa of bodka. The ones wa list .below enargad In the Intarviewa; their relation 
to the distinction botwf^on "chronic" and "acuta" ia complex: a particular barrier 

nay be only e ttnporery block to one nan but to anothor it nay ptmanantly shut off 
his uaa of bodka. Wa proaant tho berriara, then, as wa found then, with no effort to 
do more then dtacribe their nature. 
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a) There are early ditficulties In tJie acquisition ot reading skills that 
either by fchemselveii prevent the person frotn bocomins a book reader, or in a mure 
dynamic way feedback throuj’h the revafds 5f reading to lower the motivation to con- 
tinue. which in turn prevents an increase in skill, which even further reduces tKc 
rewards, and so on. For some people these skill diitieuitles ?,et straightened out 
In school. For other; . however, the diff! iltv in readiiut ha.s to be gotten. over as 

*an adult before readin;-, can proceed inti «ear. 

b) Not suipiisinplv, we l.nmd a Litije number of ihantes in book use oecurnd 
at life cycle turninji points. Marr ii;p,e . childbirth, tnt early years of childrearing, 
and the departure of children from the hc>me were lor the women the ones most frequently 
roentioned. For both men and women the graduation from achool . enuring and leaving 
the work force, changing Jobs, and retirement were also times when the amount and kind 

of book reading changed. 



A1.0 not .arprislmily. we are not able from the interviewa to conclude th* net 
chanse in amount of readlnc, to aay nothlna of the kind of reading that takes place at 
these natural turnlns points. Even the obvious points become problematical. The de- 
cline of book readtnr. after the completion of school, lot example, la widely docu- 
mented (see Chapter 2, p.38). Yet according to these Interviews, some people be- 
gan their adult reading careers when they quit achool. Or to take another example, 
the cookbook and baby-care book reedor la obviously the young houcawifa. Yet cook- 
books acem to be used by come women and not oy ochara Irre.pactiwa of Ufa cycle, 
and onby-enre books are used moat with the flrat child end dccrcnclngly with Inter 
children (thin alio ntpnnra to be true with respect to reeding to children). In abort, 
book tending, along with nil eorte of othnr pnreon.1 hnbtta. In likely to be upeet ey 
the normal transltionn of life, but the direction of that change le not too clear at 

this point. 

e) two routed barrUre to reading are the piesauraa from Job and achool 

(really a kind of Job) to read books. Va refer hare not only to the rati compe- 
tition of tlan and annrgy batwaan nsceaasry reading and plaaaura reading, though thU 
competition in of grant Importnncn. Bn rnfnr hat# to a compUs of nttltifdee and hnblti 
raUteu to nertous reading that aptll over Into the raaU of pleoauro roodtng. Moat 
of tha tlaa tbU invaaldn appaora to doprota "ootaldo" roadtng. yot thara was one 
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Instance whara both profess tonal raadlng and plaasure reading fluorished side by s.u. 
and another nhera tha t»o bUndad Into each other, reading about work being done ror 
the fun of It. Thf tensions between the job-required reading and that done on ciu* > 
own Is likely to- be the source of snich desertion from the ranks of the regular oo.>V 

reader. 

One facet of this aspect of barriers to reading is exemplified by Mr. Frnik in, 
who has been mentioned above in connection with his rereading of mysteries and westerns. 
George Franklin Is a man who has essentially deserted books. A heavy reader throigh 
his childhood, his years In tha army, and his years in college, he now reads only what 
is required by his profession (City planning). In addition to his mysteries and westerns 

I*va Invested a hell of a lot of money in books that l ought to 
read and books that would ba good reading, enjoyable reading. 

X think, except they're tha kind of books you've got to give 
some thought to read, and X just don't get to It. X suppose 
that's what they trained into me at Northwestern In reading 
booka that bear on a professional or technical field, a sense . 
really of challenging the views of tha author and tryl^ to 
form your own judgpent as you go through It as to father this 
makes sense to you or whether this Is tha way you really think 
the world is or this problem works. Nlth a western you don t 
have any of this.. Just read It until you get sleepy and put 
It down and go to bed. 

Mhleh helped to explain bis rather puaslad observation: 

X enjoy poetry more than westerns, yet X 
read the wastarns more than poetry. Xt 
hadn't occurred to me before. 

d) Tha last general barrier Is tha availability of books (we shall have more 
to say about this In Chap. 3). What has emerged from our Interviews about this Is more 
Inferential than direct statement. It Is hard for people to think how their reading Is 
affected by the availability of books (just as tha man born with a headache does not 
know what It really feels like). Me learn a little from tha respondents* comparing 
their reading whan they lived In one place with that dona In another, but this Is so 
contaminated with other i^ortant differences In their lives that wa hesitate to ac- 
count for dlffaraneas In reading by dlffarancas in availability. However, three 
points do SMrge as areas to explore. First Is tha book richness of the home during 
the early years. Moat of our reapondants had some kind of strong aoaoclatlon with 
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books, molnly books In ihe home whsn they were young. How necessary this associscion 
is resuiins a central question, for vost of these readers did have chat contact. Second 
is the actual physical availability of books in bookstores, libraries, and other places 
ffhere books say ba reached. There are only the slightest clues to the significance 
of this factor, asinly from the accounting oi pleasant personal experiences with good 
libraries (and their librarians) or with bookstores and their owners. Other methods 
beyond the individual Interview are needed to assess the role of book availability. 

Finally there is the more subtle, but still inferential aspect of availability 
which wa feel has great significance. This is the book atmosphere, an admittedly 
ephemeral term, but like similar terms ("climate of opinion," "spirit of the times") 
it recurs as an important explanatory variable. In the Interviews this sense of 
living in a book-rich and book- conscious circle of family and friends is quite clear. 
How far beyond one's iasediate acquaintances this atmosphere prevails— whether, for 
axas^le, whole coamuniti'as can be classified as to their book atmosphere— is a question 
high on our agenda. For the moment wa can only testify to the reality of this atmos- 
phere on the microscopic level of personal networks of friends and acquaintances. 

The Uses of Books 

We have already Indicated the ways books fit into people's lives. We assay 
here a more formal, but still preliminary Identification, of the uses people make of 
books. Again it should be noted that a particular readar has at one time or at dif- 
ferent times in his life read books for many reasons. 

a) One of the most frequently mentioned ways people told us they used books 
was "to eaeape." Hra. Gordon, for example, reported: 

1 read one or two mystery stories a week, more when I'm tired 
and don't want to do anything, when 1 want something to divert 
as, when X want to escape. (What do you mean?] While you are 
reading a nystery it blocks everything else. You are concen- 
trating on it, axclttding othar things, and when you're through 
with it you're through. Half the time 1 don't remember the 
n«m. With othar books, if they are at all interesting or well 
written, you related them to your life in some way. 

b) Almost as frequently heard was the use of books in the moat pragmatic 
instruBMntal way. Mahoi^ aaid: 
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l*m « great believer that if you have a problem or a project 
that you want to do then somebody wrote about It, and then U*t*8 
start there, and at least benefit from somebody else's experi- 
ence. 

c) Related to the above is the almost ideal "intelligent layman," motivated 
by inner strengths, guided by internalized and clear standards. Informed by knowledge 
of where the proper book can be found. This serene exploration of well-formed in- 
terests— generally about the larger world, ranging from their own communities to the 
boundaries of outer space--are once removed from a more personally involved use ci 

books. 

d) If the search for Information, for cognitive order, is a frequent reason 
for the use of books, then the search fti personal meaning,^ for some kind of map to 
the moral landscape. Is also on<>, Uter tn this chapter we present a more extended 

picture of one such reader. 

e) Related to the above is the use of books to reinforce or to celebrate be- 
liefs already held, or, when shaken by events, to provide support In some personal 
crisis. The following is a quote from a blbliomemolr , written by a University of 

Chicago student 

During the last year at school 1 also read several religious 
books. The reason 1 chose these was due to a tragedy In my 
family. My mother was killed In an automobile accident Just 
before Christmas, and so I turned to spiritual reading to 
help me through a difficult time. X read The Imitation of 
by Thomas a Kempls, Peace of Soul by Fulton J. Sheen, 

The Prophet. I also read a book about the second world 
was written by a Catholic chaplain called Look Out Below be- 
cause 1 wanted to read about others' troubles and difficulties an 
and to prove to myoelf that my osm were not as bad as 1 some- 
timss thought they were. 

f) Another type of reading Is that guided by one's job or cominlty position; 
«e iwml to uplor. in d.,th and .cro., *• »ld. a aoeUl landaeape a. ,oa.lbU the 
relation batman profeaatonaUy wtpactad raadlng and fraa lal.iir. taadln,-..p«- 
clally the condition, under uhleh tha line batman work and pl^ blwra and dlaap- 

pears. 

g) We end this enumeration with a use of books cited as frequently (and often 
by the same people) as escape; keeping up with the book talk of friends and neighbors. 
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The interesting point here is that this kind of rending actually Includes several dif* 
kerent kinds of things. There is reading to keep ahead, to keep up, to voice and under 
stand opinions that you have had some prior contact with; in fact, there is a wlu'h 
rich area we have already alludi^d. to-*the social nature of reading. 

Mrs. Gordon, who had been a member oi a rather social book discussion group 
for several years, described some of the group's motivations for reading: 

For several people, at least, it is important for their social 
life to read the book chat is currently popular that they 
can discuss it. You know, everybody is talking about such and 
such a book, so we have to read it tool And a lot of them, 
including me, depend on the discussions oi the book club to feel 
more at ease in talking about the book to other people. 

We conclude this analytic section at this point. Other general and specific 
points could be made* but there has not bean enough* time to explore them concretely 
or to locate them satisfactorily in a theoretical way. 

These are partial findings. More specific categories will emerge as we fur* 
ther explore the reading process. Lest this fragmentary way of presenting the depth 
Interviews give the impression that there is not a rendering of the whole person, we 
cease the analysis here in order to present, li| truncated form, one interview designed 
to indicate the totality wa strove for. Iliere are a number of errors in this Inter* 
view, not counting those of grammar and syntax. Wa have noted these mistakes where* 
aver we could, by the notation "(ale]." We leave to the reader che task of correcting 

the mistakes so indicated. Factual trrora other than those Indicated are ours. 

2 

Mavcrtheless it is one of the most successful interviews we have conducted. 

The reapondent is typical of the average auburban housewife in msny respects, 
even in the kinda of difficulties and problems that she experiences. Her story is 
far from typical, hesvaver* both bacauaa of the driUMtic conflict of values that she 
lives with (a conflict involving books. Incidentally) and because of the clarity 
and power of hor unlor standing. Zf proof bo naadad for the utility of the structured 
depth interviom, thla textbook ease of percept Iva interviewing and rapport provides 
It. A condensed and edited record of the two*and-ono*half hour taped Interview is 
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given here. Later in the chapter additional aapecte of her reading will be used wi.ere 
appropriate. 

Mrs. V. is a pretty, gentle-oiannered, thirty-seven-year-old mother of tive 
children* ranging in age from sixteen down to four years. Hex husband is a seU* 
employed building materials salesman. She. grew up in a strict hutch Calvinist homo 
on the west side of Chicago. She married soon after high school graduation and 
moved shortly thereafter to the suburb where she and her family now live. 

She is a heavy book reader at present. As closely as we could reconstruct, 
she goes through approximately fifty books a year. Her reading, saniwiched into the 
day* 

starts at noon when 1 put my little four-year-old in front of 
"Boro." Now this may be escapism for both of us, but I get in 
about an hcur-and-a-half of reading vfhile she is in front cf 
TV and then again in the afternoon Jtist before the children get 
home. I know that whan they're home 1 can't, so 1 quick snesk 
in another half-hour or to. And then at night when 1 have them 
bedded down 1 start reading again, and 1 go real strong. 1 get 
maybe three hours in at night. My husband doesn't read so he 
watches TV «?hile 1 read. We both go to bed about 11 or 11:30.... 

Ours is a mixed marriage; I read and my husband doean't.^ 

Her main concerns are her children, their discipline and understanding, and 
a particularly difficult pending decision tied to the other major concern in her 
life—that of reconciling her growing dissatisfactions with the beliefs and practices 
of her church and her still strong religious convictions. The decision is whether or 
not to transfer her older sons from their Calvinist parochial school to the public 

i 

school. Her currant reading reflects these concerns. Among tha books she has read 
recently are e college text on child psychology and one titled Your CrowinR Child 



X saw it in the paperback rack in a bookstore, end the title 
interested me, so X took it horns and read it. 1 haven't 
avaluatad it yat, but this author encourages you to wait in 
taaehing your child anything about religion until they ere 
■even. 1 can sea that it has merit beceuae the years between 
aero and seven are, wall [pause] otherwise they gat a psaudo- 
platy. Somatimaa you see this in kids, and 1 resent it. They 
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She reports that ha objects to paying for library card fees and drummed in- 
to her head early in narriaga that buylnj books la sinful. 
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turn goodneis on and o€£. If they decide maybe Jesus is 
listening, they ere going to be reel good, when actuelly 
underneath they ere little dickens. 

Another book she mentioned was Peace Shell Destroy Many , a description of u»e 
l^lennoni tea . 

Vhey said that this was a very bigoted and nari:<.'^W'ininded group 
oi people about whom the author was writing. I so often liken 
them to the people in our church who 1 think are very narrow- 
minded end bigoted too. And that's why I read it. You see, 
we don't do anything on our Sabbath, so if our i.hildcen sec a 
men mowing the lawn on Sunday, this man is just not a Christian. 

Z feel this kind of instruction is wrong. This man felt that 
their theology wee sound, but thet their traditions were bad. 

And thia is the seme thing that's wrong with our people. Tra- 
ditionalism is always bad. The title refers to their not 
fighting, but it's e eurfece peace that these people have. 

Underneath they have the emotions we do. getting along, or 
not getting along with the neighbor. 

Other books which she reed recently were (1) Love end Conflict : 

1 tree broweing in the library, looking for a book on teenage boys. 

Z had read a book about teenage boys, and I was looking for oiore. 

And Z caow acroas l^vg_jand_^onflict , which was in the seme area 
that deals with the family. . Z Just thought it was something I 
should read becauae of the conflicts you heve, with the ones you 
love mainly. 8o 1 took it home end after 1 read it, 1 wished 

1 owned It, because it was thet good. [Why did you pick thia 
bookZJ Just the title. When you love there's alweys conflict 
with it. It isn't always love; it'e eometimes hete thet you 
feel, but you always feel eome emotion. And this makes a con- 
flict within /ou, you know, and that's why 1 picked it up. 

That'e all. 

(2) ThelSearlat Latter, picked up bacauAe the school principel mentioned it during 

a conference ebout the rebelliousneee of her oldest son. He waa shocked at the boy's 

reading all the Jamea Bond books and 

•uggaatad [kla] reading The Scarlet Latter if he reelly wants to 
sat into some of the aeamicaae of life and yet heve e morel tone 
to it. 1 happaaad to have a copy of it. That'a why 1 read it. 

Sundfiy. 1 thougkt for today it'a quite a toned-down book, but 

2 Imiigina a hundred yaara aso whan it waa put out there waa quite 
a bit of (pauaa]. [Bov did you feel about it?] Hell, aympetliy 
for the wonin, first, but pride in her later. 1 hated her hus- 
band for putting hor through what ha did. lha nan with whom she 
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coimnitced adultery I felt sorry for; yet, I thought he was kind 
of Jelly-backed, you know, that he wouldn't stand up to, own up 
to, the care cf the child f pause] until he knew he was going to 
die, and then he did. 1 don't think it's anything like our 
society today, do you? Unless it's a bigoted i^roup [pause] and 
even there, chinking of my own church now, if n woman has a 
child now out of adultery [pause] it's accepted today. 

Her reading also includes current novels for example, she mentioned fh » 
Caroetbaaaera . The Man . Catch 22 . and Another Country . 

1 was glad I wasn't of that country. You kind of more or less 
realize why the morel law was written. And 1 think thaf- when 
you're kept so pure you don't realize this. When he [her hus- 
band) sees 1 have e book like this that I hide inside of another 
book because 1 don't want the children to know what I'm reading, 
than ha knows it's worth reading. This is really where the danger 
cornea in, if you read a book like this and you don't read a lot. 

It kind of confines you to dirty literature and you don't realize 
there ia a loftier thing in life. 

It is interesting that many of theaa modern "dirty" novels are introduced to 
Mrs. V. via people other Chan Choaa aha ordinarily maeta. More of this later. 

As a child, Mrs. V. read a lot, but was not allowed Co read her brother's books, 
nor was aha allowed to read aa much aa aha wanted to. Though a good aCudent, "al- 
waje at the top of her claaa and dialikad for it aoiiatimas," and familiar with books 
in the home (both the father and mother read, but did not encourage the children to 
do ao), aha did not read vary axtanaivaly, aaptcially during high school, when aha 
had to work. 

Her sarioua reading began a nuabar of yaara ago when a friend of hers 

aakad me, one day, what 1 was reading. And X told her, and she 
said, "You're wasting your time; this book holds nothing for you. 

A woman as busy at you era with your family should spend time on 
books that are going to ahapo her life in some way, or the livoa 
around her." 8ho aont over Antiaona . and 1 anjoyed it. 1 Just 
navar knew there booka like that written, and than 1 learned 
Great Books had Antiaona . First 2 want out and I bought the 
whole Sophoclaa trilogy, and 1 read it, and 1 want into Groat 
Booka after that. 

the conmanta hare that aha raada ao much now becauao she ia trying to make 
up for her "atarila badkground." She racalla aavaral booka that af (acted her 
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strongly during the time she wes in the iJreat Books program, althoagh many ot the 
books bhe read were not among the formal readings, but were suggested to her ly he** 
new acquaintances and by her friends. 

1 think that The Deatl of Ivoa llvich by Tolstoy did change my 
thought. 1 realized hew (paus«.) really steril-.’ we arc today as 
Car as life goes, I mean life in -.’.cneral ■ (pause) Merc in this 
story this boy knows how vopc witi» every kiii<! ot s ickness . that 
came in the home, and oven with ii-\at.h when it caiiie. whereas we 
today (pause) when (we) are sick, (we) gc to tlu hospital, the 
dead ones go the undertaker (pause) they're not in the home at 
all. We really ace sheltered from (pause) life (Do you think 
this is a mistake?) 1 do. I think it naki s us recoil from it 
Or else we think we have It made. And tlvcn when it hits us, it's 
quite a shock. (How do you feel about his competencv?) Well, 
this boy was a peasant, really a country bumpkin, 1 guess (pause) 
and maybe because of this he dealt more with life 'n its rawness. 

(pause) 1 guess the reason it stayed with me Is because (pause) 

1 took care of my mother when the wee dying, and I felt to inade- 
quate. fou know, it's hard to comfort aomeone who's close to 
death. And then you realise how ill-prepared we ere for life or 
death (pause) except for the paeudo-type preparation, if you know 
what 1 mean, so-called comforting words', which are Just aonething 
we haven't experienced but are s<miething we have heard said. 

Another book that the aaya left a lasting inpreasion was The Brothe rs Karamasov. 
lAlch was in the third -year Great Books sequence (which the did not reach, so she 
took the book out from the public library). 

X liked it because oC the wsy he nsde everything fell into piece 
He's s nsster story toller; he wesves things sll through osch 
othor, end you esn't isisgine ho's going to get it sll untsnglsd, 
but in the end it is. Xt sll fells into piece. 1 especislly 
liked the pert where this priest, sctuslly Ivsn Ksrsmssov, is 
sptsking; he's celled the Elder, end he said Christ esne to osrth 
ono day, end he wslkod hers like s huissn being, end he cams to 
tome (sic) ono day, end the bishop [sic] net hin and was unhappy 
that he cans, and Christ said, "Nhy^ should you be unhappy?" And 
this bishop said, "Boesuss ws have everything sll figured out. 

Now you cam, and you're going to got it sll mixed up again." 

Xt just shows how quickly people don't want to take their own 
burdens. Xn this csss it was the bishop who was taking the bur- 
doB of the people, or if you watch the Sabbath day, and you don't 
wash your car, this takas the burden of your real relationship 
to God, which is [pause] it's more personal, it's a raalar thing 
than not washing your car on Sunday, if you know idiac X nean. 

Or if you don't snnd your children to the Christian school-this 
won't givn you anlvation. Vo so quickly toko sonuithing [pause] 
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■ORiething we do ourselves, end this Isn't selvstlon (pause) It s 
e gift; end no inetter how we try to live by rules, or penence or 
enychlng, I guess It's Just human nature to do It ''•y- 

yet (pause) the Bible telle us this Isn't the way. It s freer 
that. But we're scared to make it that free. But then you 
tat Into the field of morality, (pause) You have to remain^ 

■oral, but until you realise this yourself, no apiount of telling 
or rules can make this irorallty mean anything to you. ! think 
about these things a lot, I guess , because it s my background,. 

(Was DostoyevsKy right?) Uh hi.U. I think he was groping, too, 
though. His answer was Christ, and I (pause) Each per- 

son has to come to this declsior. himself is what 1 m trying to 
sav. You can read Dostoyevsky and agree with him, but wn**} 
you've come through it yourself, he may strengthen your 
a little bit. but (pause) I don't know, each person has to go the 
way themselves. That’s why no priest or rules or anything will 

do It for you. 

Ih. oth«r menorable part of tha book for bar waa tha ralation of the younger 
brother, Alyoaha, to the Eldar. Mta. V. waa atruek by what the calla tha "aorthly" 
boliaf that If the Eldar' a body did not doeoapoto. thon ho woa o aolnt. «hon It did 
doeay, Alyooto loft the prU.thood. On guo.tloBlnt why thU ohould otrtke her aha 

rapllad: 

1 thought my fathar waa a aolnt, and whan 1 found out ha 

it waa quit# a ahock to mo. And for a long tlma ^P*'***^ J ^ 

didn’t boliavo in God any ■ora. I gutaa ^*'|**^ ^he'^thara 

twtlva yaara ago (pauao) that that happonad. (pauaa) Maybo thara 

waa a ralationahip; 1 navar thought of that bafora. ^J*'**?| .. 

gut tha othar ( long pauaal nayba tha hiahop was burdaning hiwtalf 

with all tha paopia’e problasa, and 1 gyaaa ii rh*.. 

( pause) too, that by going to church twice on Sunday •«< 
othor (pauao) vary important things would (pauao] ovantually 
(pauao] bring aalvation too. 

•ho roeallo onothor book that woo laportont to hot: 

Toe another boOh that 1 rood. Thlo dealt with froodoo of the 

Aramratiticg Quito a book, (pauao] Quite a titla. And thia 

influanead m too, boeaueo prior to that t^ L***iaS»t^e orintad 
that baoha ahould bo ,ro,orly wrietoo or \ i?*?* 

at all. Aod thla raally ehangad mf way of thlnkiw- ^ F— 
i.«Uiwboarta boforo I toad tha ATWMlttlW* ***^Ll*- 

• alia baOh aad that It ahouldn't hawa boon •“J * 

raraad it laat yaar and found a ntw (yauaa] raaaM, avan for 
hawing boon written. And X thinh mnlly it was ( P*!|**| 
hatawta of ny theu|bt on thia canaarahi,. laally, you 
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l««rn something from every book you reed^and this is enough reason 
to read [pause] Indiscriminately, more cr less, (pause) based on 
your own desires. • 

Since Mrs. V. received her edutatU.n from church schools and has formed tin 
vast majority of her friendships within the bounds of the church, books have fortv^’ 
virtually her only source of unorthodox ide..s. In manv ways, reading has changcl he. 
life, broadening her I.orlsons and enrichiiui her experience. But jt has also cr . acf 

a widening gulf between her and. her husband and between her and her church. Redding 
has not been an unmlxed blessing. 

So^ of the things 1 believe in now my church would not approve of, 
and it almost scares roe sometimes. 1 brings tussles you know, with 
myself sometimes, end right now with my husband [pausd] because I 

public schools, [pause] I want them 
to go to the high school here. I'm sure if I hadn't read as I have 
I wouldn t feel this way today, although I don't know, [pause] TWo 

through thld [pauaa] with my first son. [pause] I 
wanted him to go to the school here, and we talked about it. He 
(har husband] would hear nona of It. He said It was Great Books that 
made ma change my viewpoint about the Chrietlen school, end that euro- 
mer l had e breakdown. I wee just e mess because of It. I ended up 
**^!J? 4 ^** * paychletrlet , end that's why 1 suppose I'm etlll in this 

^5*“**^ ^***^’* ^ ^^**"*^ 8® tp«uee) my hus- 

band objected strongly. But now It'e ell started over again. I've 

got another eighth-grader : he just graduated from eighth, end I don't 
know where to turn. The reason I really went them to go here is 
that naither Bmaat nor I want to collage, and they have such e 
woi^erful counseling program here to help them take the subjects thee 
Will M"*Kit them in college or in what capabilitiaa thay hava. This 
ia lacking in our own school » along with the other saparatonaas that 
I object to in the Chriatian school. And X don't know where I'm going 
to end up on this either. * * 



This cone Judea our review of the qualitative intorviawa. lhara are aaaily at 
■any important and intaraating aapacta of reading we have not covered as have been 
diacueoed, and there is much more to aay and to ohow about those issues wt hava talked 
about. Thia phaaa of the pilot atudy haa baan fruitful in forming ahd ahaping our 
thinking, but wich ia yat to bo done. 



CHAPTER 2 



PATTERNS OF READING: QUANTITATIVE 

j ' 

It is, of course, impossible to quantify or to exhaust the richness oi tho 

individual's book habits that we glimpsed In the last chapter. The purpose, oi tnls 

chapter is to prep&re the way for quantification of the major dinenaiona of reading 

patterns and to illustrate the line of analysis to be taken in order to explain the 

processes of making and keeping the book-reading audience. 

% 

This was, it will be recalled, the basic question that initiated the inquiry, 
and it can be more sharply formulated as a search for the various combinations of 
axper fences in childkt>od and in school with those in adult life that hold people 
within the book reading habit, lead them into it later in life, and prevent them 
from slipping out of it. To complete the logic, the search also is directed to those 
factors that prevent people from ever becoming book readers. The translation of this 
formulation into swra praciaa terms yields the following topology based on early and 
currant reading. 



• Early Reading 



Yea 

Currant 

leading 

No 



Yea 


No 


Regular 


Lata 


Readara 


Starters 




Non- 


Dasartara 


Raadars 



Our first teak ia to fill out the table with reliable data> then to identify 
the factors that make it com out that way. In addition, there are the major defi- 
nitional quest ions and vital aocial bookkaaping items: Nhat ia a reader, idiat end 
how much dona ha read, khare does he gat hia books, and so on. Vithin-thasa appar- 
ently straightforward factual qneationa there are aavaral crucial theoretical 
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problems about the structure of the book reeding audience. Thes? will be identified 
and discussed as %«e proceed. 

The evidence we have assembled to meet ell these issues comes from old sur* 
veys that have some useful information in them and from two new surveys designed 

it 

explicitly for this study. 

The first and maj or ol the latter was a series of questions on book * reading'. 
Included in the NORC Amalgam Survey of June, 1963, administered to a national sample 
of some 1»500 Individuals. T!ic question on current reading was: "Have you read any 

book, either hard cover or paperback within the past six months? (If you've started 
but not finished a book, that counts too.)'* For early reading the question was: 

. "Thinking back, was there any time in your. life when you read a gteat many books--not 
counting those raquired by school or a job?" Confronting the snawara to the two 
quaatlons, we have Table 2.1. 

• , 

TABU 2.1 

vm DISTRIBUTION OF RBAOSRS 
(NORC AsMlgam, 1965) 



Barly Reading 







Too 


No 


Currant 


Tea 


34X 


15X 


Roading 


No 


24 


27 



S8X 42X lOOX - (1»466) 

At this point it is difficult to coanant on thasa figures, for wa have neither 
any sansa of how the anouara would vary with different question wordings, nor any 
standard of comparison to say the distribution is high or low, batter or woroo, than 
oxpactad. To fill both thoao tapa wa first divide the table according to tho roopon^ 
dont'a oducational lovol ond thon comparo it with aavaral other analogous tahlao 
tdkan from other aurvaya. 



Quaatioh wordings in Appandis 1. 



o 

yc 







TABLE 2.2 



EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN THE READING DISTRIBUTION 



(NORC Amalgam, 1965) 

High School 
or Better 



Leas than 
High School 



Early Reading 



Early Reading 







Yes 


No 








Yes 


No 


Current 


Yes 


47% 


187. 


65% 


Current 


Yes 


19% 


llV. 


Reading 


No 


20 


15 


35 


Reading 


No 


28 


42 






67% 


33% 


100% - (779) 






47% 


53% 



30 % 

70 

100 % - ( 686 ) 



Am with almost every aspect of culture, educational attainment is a major 
consider at ion, and its influence is clearly seen in Table 2.2, even with such a crude 
distinction as that betveen high school graduates versus those with less education. 

Both the lack of. time and the paucity of cases precludes a more refined analysis of 
this table at the moment. Age, Income, occupation, finer gradations of educational 
lavel, sax, and the life cycle position are the obvious factors that have to be 
axaminad for their influence on this basic distribution of readers. 

Another survey we conducted provides a second opportunity to check the vari- 
ability of these figures. It was a small-scale survey administered to a Kinsey sample, 
end designed primarily as a methodological instrument to test accuracy of reporting 
on book reading end book ownership. We will discuss these aspects later. For the 
moment, we present the results of two questions comparable to the ones used above. 

The determinetlon of current and early reading cooms from the following complex 
item in the questionnaire: "For each of the periods in your life indicated below. 



^ince our purpose ims methodological, it made no difference where we secured 
answers. Therefore, we asked a few teachers of susamr program courses at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago if they would administer the questionnsire to their classes. About 
half the retuims came from this source. The other half was a mixture of white-collar 
employees at a Chicago steel plant and individuals attending professional conferences 
at the University's Center for Continuing Education who agreed to fill out the ques- 
tionnaire. These groups included nurses and a group of middle management executives 
from a large food processing company. 
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check the box which beet described your book reading habits and interests. (Leave 
blank those coluons that don't apply to you.)" (Table 2.3.) 



TABLE 2.3 



■ 

1 

• 

■ 

1 

■ 

\ 

■ 


Elementary 

school 

A. 


High 

school 

B. 


College 

C. 


The first 
few years 
after 
finishing 
school 

D. 


Now 

E. 


1. I liked to read 
and I read a 
lot 












2. 1 liked to read 

but I didn't 
read very much 


' 




- 






3. I wasn't very 
interested in 
reading but 1 
read a lot 
anyway 












4. 1 wasn't very 

interested in 
reading and I 
didn't read 
very much 













In order to be considered an early reader, the respondent had to have "read 
a lot** sonetliie during his school career (i.e., a check mark in rows 1 or 3 in at 
least one o£ the first three columns). To be a current reader, the respondent had 
to check Column B, "Now,** in rows 1 or 3. Putting the two parts together, the re- 
sults are shown in Table 2.4. Since the questionnaire was distributed to well-educated 
people, all but a few ware high school or college educated. Table 2.4 includes only 
those of high school or better education. 
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TABLE 2.4 



Current 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF READERS 
(MethodoU'gicar Survey, l%5) 

Ear iy 





Yes 


No 


Yvs 


[ 51% 




No 


1 32 






83% 


17% 



55 % 

45 

100% * (134) 



In spite of the important differences In ssmpUng and In the question wording, 
the proportion of current readers Is remarkably similar to that reported above. The 
proportion of early readers Is far higher, however, and. more Important, the balance 
between late start.ra and deserters 1. quite different. It will take much refinement 
before a firm empirical base can be given to these figures. For now. we have one 
other source to provide another version of these tables. It Is the large scale 
continuing panel study of 1960 college graduates. In the latest wave, three years 
after they had finished college, the women In the sample were asked to Indicate whether 
or not they "particularly anjoyed" "reading and studying" as well as a series of other 
things at varloua tlmas of thalr llvaa.* Including "now." that Is. three years after 
collage. Thaaa data can ba ccavf asad Into tha aas» kind of table aa bafor. (Table 

2.S). 

TABLE 2.5 

THE DISTRIBUTIOM OF IBADERS 
(Coll«g« CraduatMg 1964) 

Barly 





Too 


Mo 


1 


Too 


57X 


5X1 


62X .. 


Guvront 

Mo 


» 


,“l 


38 




79X 


211 


lOOX ■ (872) 



•lt«»ntary schoplp high school • collogo 



f f 
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Again, the: proportion oi current readers is quite similar to those presentt^d 
before, and the proportion of early readers approximates the methodological survey, 

•8 in fact does the distribution of late starters and deserters. It is quite impor- 
tant to determine for what groups in the nation the ratio of later starters to de- 
serters is more like our first sample, that i.s, essentially two to one, and the extent 
to which the deserters outnumber the late starters is something like four to one, as 
is the esse in the other tables. The long-range prognosis lor making readers depends 
very much on which of these is more nearly right as a whole and for strategic sub- 
groups In the population. One of the most important analytical tasks of the proposed 
study is to unfold this problem. 

From this last survey we have the following evidence, which traces the develop- 
ment of reading interest of these college graduates through their early school years. 
Table 2.6 shows the transition between reading interests in elementary to high school, 
from reading in high school to college, and from college to the present. 



TABLE 2.6 

THE DBVELOFHENT OF READING INTEREST 
(College Graduates, 1964) 

II. High School m. College 



1. Elementery 
School 



II. 

High 





Yes 


No 


Yes 


23% 


24% 


No 


2 


51 




25% 


75% 



Yea 



477, 

53 

100 % - 
(872) 



III. Yes 
Col- 
lage No 



43% 


31% 


4 


22 



No 



Yea 



74% 

26 



IV. Yet 
Now 

No 



55% 


6% 


-id 


20 



No 



617. 

39 



47% 53% 100% •> 
(872) 



74% 26% 100% » 

(872) 



The Important points about this tabla are, first, that during the progression 
from elementary school through collage there are few readers lost, i.e., the propor- 
tion of atudenta in the ''deserter*' rank remalna very low (2 and 4 per cent) ell 
through the school years but risaa to 19 per cent during the three years after leaving 
college. This is a familiar finding, but subject to different interpretations, to 
which we will return later. Second, the table shows a steady building of readers 
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during the school years, i.e., the proportion of "late starters" remains high until 
the transition from college to adult life. In brief, for those who finish ccUoRe, 
the process of building reading interest continues steadily all through the school 
career. It is only after school that the attrition really begins. Vie will need 
simple survey results comparable to these for individuals ol different ages and dif* 
ferent educational levels b&^fore we can general ize these results. Indeed, we will 
have to refine these particular tables, distinguishing those students who have be* 
come housewives from those who are working, and both of these groups from those who 
have continued their education. In any case, these results encourage our reliance 
on such survey methods. 

So much for this theoretical issue. We turn now to the mundane but important 
problems of defining what is meant by a reader an<i of giving quantitative expression 
to the ephemeral dimensions of readers' sket<hed in the last chapter. 

The convincing ease and certainty with which our depth-interview respondents 
identified themaelvea and their families as readers or nonreadera is deceptive. In 
that situation we were freer to clarify what we meant than we will be in the more 
formal, restricted context of the large scale interview study; there, resolution of 
the complexities of these concepts will have to be completed ahead of time. 

Horeovar, it should not be forgotten that even with all these opportunities 
to correct any misconceptions between the respondent and the interviewer, there were 
■till important errors made with respect to the respondent's own reading and with 
respect to Judging others' reading. Mrs. Kruger's remark that "ours is a mixed mar« 
riage; 1 an a reader apd my husband is not," it will be recalled, was poignantly 
almost true. He was, from bar point of view, a nonreader, but by a more neutral 
accounting he did in fact read some books and know about some books. 

The concept of a reader, in short, is a mixed one. The associations clustered 
around the tani are a clotted mixture of how much of what forms and of what quality 
material is read, not to speak of the often buried notions of reading as a skill to 
be displayed, or of books aa property (and badges of cultural attainment) to be dis- 
played. 

At the risk of oversimplification, however, we might say that there are two 
major componanta in defining a reader: an objective measure of his book reading. 
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wherby we can eatabliah the threthoM of being "in" or "out" of the category, ard the 
peraon-s own definition of htoaalf aa aomeone who read. book.. Xhl. latter can in- 
clude the aelf-dellneatlon along gone quasl-quantttatlve acale: for example, the 

dlatlnctlon between (aay) a light, moderate, or heavy reader. 

Flrat, the objective side: How many books does It take to make a person a 

re«ler? How many books do people read? What are the kinds of errors people make In 

the .elf-.s.e.«aent of their reading? These are the problems we briefly review here 
rather than treat exhaustively. 

«e begin with the last question first-error In repotting the extent of reading 
two opposite tendencies are at work to engender error. On the one hand, people tend 
to overstate their reading because of the valued place reading has In our culture. 0„ 
the other hand , people tend to forget how many books they do read . This was noted 
in moat of the interview, reported In the flrat chapter. Do the two kind, of error 
cancel each other, or does one predominate? The methodological survey discussed 
above addresses Itself to thl. question by asking the respondent, to report how many 
books they had read within the paat eix; montha.^ 

The response categories on the self-admlnl.tered questionnaire are presented 
In Table 2.7 with the distribution of the answers. The respondents were also asked 
to Hat the tltlea of aa many book.« as they could recall reading during the time 
period. After they completed the rest of the questionnaire they were esked to take 
home a second sheet end to conault their family and book collection during the coming 
week, adding the titles they had forgotten. The results of this experlmant are pre- 
sented lin Table 2.7 with the percentage distribution of the answcra. In addition, 

we present for each category the mean number of titles recalled on the spot and the 
nuBber reported later. 




C-..W*-*****?*®" thl. tine period reflecta a compromise between u.lng the 
more familiar yearlong Interval with Ita Invitation to both Inflate and for... 
^controllebly. using the nerrower Interve* of. month IhfruJ*H„.) 

y! ■ widespread unevenness of reading thoughout iths year. 
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TABLE 2.7 



ACCURACY OF THE AMOUNT OF BOOK READING 

m 

(Methodological Study, 1965) 



Number of Books Read in the Past Six Months 



Accuracy 


One 


2-5 


6-10 


11-20 


20 or 
more 


Total 


Per cent checking this 
category 


4 


30 


19 


25 


V. 

22 




100 

(77> 


Mean number of titles first 
reported 


* 


4 


E 


11 




• 

17 


• 


Mean number of titles 

reported subsequently . . 


m 


7 


10 


18 




26 




Per cent underestimation of 
titles reported 

1 




42 


20 


39 


23 







Unless we have biased this cxpsriiasnt by the language used or by its sample, 
it appears that the error of estimating book reading Is to report fewer books than 

4 

wars actually ra^d, on the average 30 per cent fewer. Note also that there Is no 
consistent tendency for the error either to Increase or decrease as the amount of 
reading goes up. 



Both as a chsck on the representativeness of the methodological survey and to 
present a broader and firmer basis for estimating the Intensity of book reading, we 
present a comparable distribution of number of books read from the 1965 Amalgam 
Survey, which used Identical response categories. Since the methodological survey's 
respondents ware almost all well educated, we present the results for the total sample 
as well as for the sample divided Into those with high school or better education and 



4 

One possible sourer of error Is the truncating of the heavy readers' re- 
porting because we did not provide enopgih room on the first, or the second report 
sheet to list ell the books they had jfeed . Another was not h^lng emphasised enough 
to the respondents the necessity, of removing books they had reed before the six- 
month perM. 





those with less then high schooi (Teb^e 2.8). It should be understood that only 
readers (having read a book within the past six nonths) are included in the table. 

TABLE 2.8 



HUMBER OF BOOKiS READ (AMONG READERS ONLY) 
(NORC Amalgam, 1965) 

(Per Cent) 



Per Cent Reading 

• 


f 

Education 


Total 


Less than 
High School 


High School 
or Better 


One book . 


12 ~ 


9 


10 


IWo to five books 


55 


41 


45 


Six to ten books 


14 


20 


13 


Eleven to twenty books .... 


9 


13 


12 


IWentyone or more books . . . 


10 


17 


15 


Total .... 


100 


100 


100 


H . . 


(209) 


(503) 


(712) 



These figures suggest coaparison with two other attempts to measure the extent 
of book reading^ One is the Johnstone NORC survey of 1962 on adult education, and 
the other is the Survey Research (^nter study of 1948 reported by Berelson in The 
Library *s Public (Colusilbia University Press, 1949). The latter is reported to give 
us a historical basis of comparison. Luckily, the question wordings and the response 
categories of the twc« studies are almost identical. 

Johnstona raptsrtad that 60 per cent of his sample had read a book in the last 
yaar (1962). Almost fiftaen yaars earlier, 90 par cent of a comparable sample of 
adults had read a book a year, a change, of only 10 per cent. This is hardly an 
increase in the number of readers, given greater rate of increase in the proportion 
of bet ter •educated people. Even more significant is the fact that tha distribution^ 
of books raad is practically unchaagad, as shown in Thbla 2.9. 
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TABLE 2,9 

OlSTRIBOnON OF NUMBER OF BOOKS READ 
(Per Cent) 



Books Read 
In Past Year 


SRC 1948 
in Berelson 
(p. 7) 


Johnstone 
Adult Education 
1962 


1-4 


36 


37 


5-14 


32 


36 


15-49 


18 


16 


50 + 


’ 14 


11 


Total ... 


100 

f 


100 


N 


(l.wi) 


(2 ,845) 



One other uec of these conperetive figures is possible end useful. It is 
to see how the concentretion of book use hes chenged over these pest fifteen yesrs. 
jSerelson presented (p. 98) en epproxisetion of the wey in which e few people sccounted 
for ttost of the book use. Both the Johnstone dete end the Anelges sMteriel give 
•IfBost the exect picture. To identify only one point on the curve Berelson indicetes 
thet 20 per cent of the users eccpunt for 70 per cent of the book use. Using the 
nuB^er of books reed es the aeeeure ot book use, these two studies each errive et 
the seBo figure: 20 per cent of the reeders account for 70 per cent of the books 

reed . 

• ^ 

Before leaving the objective eapecte of defining the-book reader, we heve one 
other experittent froai the aethodological survey t^t is useful. It ves designed to 
give. us SOBS clue to the error of estiaating the nukber of books in the respondents* 
hoBss. During thi qualitative interviewing phase of the study we noud that people 
tended to underestiBate the number of books they owned, coopered to the ectuel 
counting and aere trained oatiBates of the interviewer. The Bsthodologicel question- 
naire included, therefore, a question asking the pe^een to check in the appropriete 



box tho numbor of books he thought he had in his hone.^ Then, as pert of the take* 
home section of the study, the respondent was asked to count or more accurately 
estimate the site of his book collection and mark on the sheet his rectfnsidered 
stetesMnt of the number of books he owned o Again we found the tendency wes to under- 
estimate. Of the eighty-six people who answered both parts of this question, 44 
per cent did not change their estimates (that is, did not check a different response 
category), end of the rest, only 7 per cent lowered their initial guess,. while 49 
per cent increased their estimates. Table 2.10 reports the distribution of these 
initial 'Snd second estimates end shews some index o£ the magnitude of the errors. 
Ibsbt important, the table includes comparable date taken from the 1960 college grad- 
uete study, which used the seme question and response categories. 



TABLE 2.10 

ACCURACY OF COLLECTION SIZE ESTIMATION 



(NORC, College Graduate Survey, 1964 
end Methodological Survey) 

(Per Cent) 



Nusiber of Books 
in Home 


NORC, College 
Graduate 
Survey, 1964 


Methodological Survey 


Initial 

(Guasaing) 


Final 

(Aftar Counting) 


0-50 


15 


23 


10 


50-74 


15 


9 


8 


75-99 . . 


7 


, 3 


12 


100-149 


18 


12 


7 


130-199 


11 


10 


12 


200-249 


10 


9 


6 


250-299 


6 


9 


6 


300-349 


5 


5 


3 


350-499 


5 


6 


10 


900-999 


6 


7 


17 


1,000 d> 


2 


7 


9 


e i> e 0 e % 


100 


100 


100 


Ns e. e e e e e d- 

^ • 


(072) 




<M) . 



Thaea nasa the raspottsa 


eata 


goriass 




* 


1 1 


Um thw 1 so- 1 79- 


100- 


ISO- 


200- 




300- 


330- 


500- 


90 healw |T4 l99 1 


1149 1 


1 199 1 


249 


1 299 1 


349 


I499 1 


I999 1 



4S 



The collet# etudent eCudy teveeU • dUtrtbotlon of book ownerehlp not r.di- 
colly different fron the inlClel eetlnetee of our methodologlcel survey, suggesttny. 
that our reepondenti to the 8<nell survey, though heavier readers than the public at 
large, and perhaps older and of higher Incomes, do not differ radically from the col- 
lege.educatad youngsters sampled In the NORC study. With more Intensive aiislysU of 
these materials we will be more able to correct the estimates of book ownership derived 

froB the Uirger study. 

Our conclusion from this exploration of the quantity of book reading Is that 
there is sufficient reliability of estimating how much reading Is done to continue 
using these kinds of questions. There is still work to be done In Identifying the 
ktnda of errors that are made, but we feel that a good start has been made. 

yinally. and more subatantlvely. thaaa data help us identify If only negatively, 
where to look for the explanation of the great expansion of book sales during the 
past decade and a half. At this point we are forced to conclude that there Is neither 
a great axpanelon of the proportion of adults who are reading books, compared to flf- 
~uen-ycsrs ago. nor doss It appear that those who are readers have Increased the number 
of books read. We will pursue this piuale as wa puceed with the review of the survey 

rMttltSe 

We turn new to the second eowpoaent of doflnlng a book reader, the person'e 
designation of himself as a reader. Hot aurprlalngly, wo know of no aurvay question 
that directly cake the person whether ha conaldara himself a book reader . either In 
a straightforward wanner or throu^ aoese Indirect procedure. The sllvera of evldanca 
wa actually have wU qualltstlva, all-or*nona Identification aa a reader with a quaal- 
quantltatlva notion of wore and leas, this la. parhapa. all to the good, alnce they 
axe really clossly ralstad. That la, although we knew that the atagea of growth are 
year by year, wa atlll dlstlagulah the nan from the boy. It la the nodu- 
Utlons batwaan these two ways of defining goowth that we wish to ^lore. 

In tilt JohnttOM adult udueatloii atudy th« raipundanti uara aaktd a aarlaa 
of queatlons about the tagulactty with which they read nawapapsrs, wagaslnes, and 
books. At the and of this aarioa of qucatlona wna a s«narlalng its. which ackad: 
"Altegatbar would you dsacrlbo youraalf aa a heavy taadar. a nodarata reader, a light 

taadar. or a nonrnadart- the rooponso to thla question la shown In table 2.11. 

• . # . 

# 1 . 
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X4BLE 2.11 

DISTRIBUTION OF READERS: SLLF-DESXGNATXON 

(Adult Education Survey* 1962) 



Heavy readers . 
Moderate readers 
Light readers . 
Nonreadara . . 
Total . . 



127. 

33 

46 

9 

100% - (2.845) 



The dlatrlbution looks very much Ilka that of Table 2.9, which shows the 
^aiahar of books read. If wa Interpret the numerical categories of one to four books 
as the light reader, two to twenty-four as the moderate reader, and more than twenty- 
five as the heavy reader. Xt would be comforting If the estimates and the subjective 
aasessment matched. Unfortunately, the world Is not so tidy. Table 2.12 Indicates 
the self-designation as to degree of Involvement la reading. The aetual count of 

books read Is only "moderately" related. 

» 

TABLE 2.12 



ACTUAL EBAblllG AND SEIF-DISXUMATION Of IIADXNC 
(Adult Education Study# 1962) 

(tor Cent) 



-1 

MtamaK^lP A# BOIlkS 1 


[ Self-Designation 




Read Last Year 


Heavy Reader 


Hodarata Reader 


Light Reader 


Nonreader 


None ........ 

1-4 ...... . . 

5-24 . 

2S or more ..... • 
Don't know ..... 


5 

7 

26 

59 

5 


19 

22 

45 

12 

4 


30^ 

27 

17 

2 

4 


86 

8 

1 

* 

5 


e e e e • 


. 


100 


too 


100 


No e‘e 0 e e e 


(3M) 


(927) 


(t.W) 


<»»») 



'^Uss Chan ona-half of I par cant. 



% 
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There is in fact s fair degree of agreemenc between the actual estimation of 
how many books are read and whait kind of reader the person thinks he is. This is 
especially true of the ”nonreader,*' As we concluded from the qualitative interviews* 
there is little doubt about the boundary between reader and nonreader. 

However* the fussiness of the self **concept ion as a reader arises among those ^ 
who have some commitment, however minimal * to books. And it is not clear at this point 
irtiether it is the cultural aspiration toward books, the perhaps accidental and minimal 
use of books, the advertisement of the cultural skills, the ownership of some books, 
the reading about books in magasines, or, finally, the readiig of magasines and news- 
papars thssiselves, aside from books, that oiakcs people call themselves readers when 
in fact they read very few books. 

Vhichever it is, and it is certain to be a bit of all of them, these partial 
associations between the objective and the subjective definitions of being a reader 
require further analysis. Ve will propose an intensive reanalysis of the survey 
materials that we have just barely tapped, as well as the tailoring of new survey 
insf«ruments for the exploration of this issue. ^ We can indicate that kind of analysis 
by relating the extent of magasine reading to book reading. Several surveys provide 
us with some information. For example, a recent NO&C study concerned with occupa- 
tional prestige asked the standard items about magasine and book reading. The results 
were as shown in Table 2.13. The validity of theee figures is confirmed by the Adult 
Mucation etudy, Where the distribution in Table 2.14 was found. 



lABU 2.13 

pisnxiimoii or book and MAfidsxiiB kbadxmg 

(MM, Adult 8aM2«» 2963) 

Bead Nagaainea Kegularly 







Tee 


Mo 


te.4 teak. 


Yea 


4SX 


12X 


wltliln Toot 


Mo 


20 


23 



6SX 33X 



57X 

43 

lOOX • (648) 



^The Adult Iducation turvey, for example, can show us the relations between 
the extent of newspaper, magsaina, and book reading, their interrelations, and the 
relations of these quaai*objoetive aaaaasmanta to the subjective Judgment as to 
which medium is most important. 



• It 
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TABLE 2.14 

DISTRIBUTION OP BOOK AND MAGAZINE READING 
(NORC, Adult Education, 1962) 

Read Magazines Regularly 





Yes 


No 


Read Books 


497. 


127. 


within Year » 

NO 


21 


18 



707 . 30 % 100 % - ( 2 . 845 ) 

Note first the relatively close agreement in the percentage of book readers 
compared with the studlee reported above. These are intriguing figures. What kinds 
of people ara the 12 par cent who read books but not magaslnes? Are they mystery 
story fans, serious scholars who interpret the term magazine as meaning the popular, 
gonaral-purpose periodical rather than their specialised Journals, or what? What 
kinds of people are. the 23 per cant who have the skill and motivation to maintain 
a magasifie reading habit but do not read books? Are they people with relatively low 

®kills who simply select material they can handle in the popular magazines, 
or are they people with more restricted tastes and interests responding to the vast 
differences in the availability of magatines as compared to books? And what of the 

23 par cant of the people who read neither books nor magazines? How far out of the 

world of ideas that circulate through books and magatines ara they? Does their 

reading of the newspaper give them anything more than national haadlinas. local 

stories, and '*Dear Abby?” And how often do the accidental contacts with books or with 
people who read books provide these individuals with the same cognitive premises and 
moral perspectives that are reinforced by a continuing familiarity with books? 

We can only extend the analysis to a slight degree, first by seeing how the 
distribution of theaa kinds of readers varies by age and education. Table 2.15 
presents the data, collapsed for simplicity from the original nine fourfold tables. 

It is clear that both variables importantly influence the combinations of 
book and magaaino reading. As we have seen before, education and reading go hand 
in hand; in terms of both magssines and of books, the more education people have. 
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the more they reed. A sore eurprleing obeervetlon is thet people teem to reed fewer 
book! ee they grew older • elthough their use of ■egetlhee remelne virtuelly unchanged. 

The otkser verieble thet hee conpereble iopect* ea one night eL.^ect> is 
fenlly IncoBe. Teble 2.16 ahowe the interection between educetlon, Incpme* end 
reeding. Mote the dreoatlc ahlft between the hlgheat and loweat groupa. In the 
fonaer* 74 per cent ere book end negaaine reader a and 0 per cent reed neither; in 
the letter the aituetion ia cloae to reveraing itaelf— only 17 per cent read books 
end aegeelnea. while 53 per cent rend neither. Book reeding end BAgeslne reeding 
seen to be effected elnoet equally. 



TABLE 2.16 

BOUCATZON AND ZNCCMB DlfPBkBNCBS IN BOOK AMD MAGAZIMB IB4DIMG 

(imc. Adult Education. 1962) 

INOCHB-BDUGATZON XmOK^ 



1 

Bead Megeeinea 



2 

Reed Hegesinea 







Yea 


No 








Yea 


No 


Reed 


Yea 


74% 


9% 


83% 


Reed 


Yea 


51% 


11% 


*k>oks 


Mo 


17 


0 


17 


Books 


Mo 


26 


12 






91% 


9% 


100% - 






77% 


23% 



( 93 ) 



62% 

38 

100 % - 
(184) 



3 



4 



Reed Hegesinea 



Reed Hegesinea 







Yes 


No 








Yea 1 


1 No 


Reed 


Yea 


41% 


MX 1 


55% 


Reed 


Yea 


17% 


13% 


Booka 


Mo 


21 


24 j 


1 **- 


Books 


Mo 


17 


53 


- 




62% 


38% 


100% • 






34% 


66% 



(209) 



30% 

70 

100 % - 
(126) 



*The XneoM-Bducetipn Xndex hee been uaed to collepae thin teble to a more 
aMnegeeble form. Index nunbere were eeelgned on the following achene: 



SdUCAC&OB eaaaaaiaaaee 


College 


High School 


Bleaentery School 


Incone (91,000's) ....... 


7^ |7- 


7-*- 


7- 


7+ 


7- 


Incoow-Rducetlon Xndex .... 


1 \l 


2 


3 


3 


4 
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fhit it M ftr at «t cmn t^urtut thatt qaattloiit hara. It it claar that aatchin$ | 

■agatina with hook voading (at thtw|i in Tabla 2.16) it a tentitiwa tool for aaploring ‘ 

tha aaoairattr affaett'of tkillt and intarattt on tho ona hand and availability on tha 
othar. 



Hast it tha problan of vhara paopla get bookt. Tha laat autandad viaw of thla 
qiM^ttion wat aada by Baralton in 1946. Hit tianary viow of tha tlion available atudiaa 
indieatad that tha bookatora* tha public library* and borrowing from privata col lac* 
tiont wora tha thraa aajor and alaoat aqual tourcat of bookt *^ with tha bookttore 
probably baing alightly nora fraquantly uaad* 

Tha eitvation today it nr»t much difforant. Tha only contanporary data we 

have it our Aaalgan furvay* which atkad in two wayt whara paopla got bo^kt. The re* 

• ** 

apondaatt wora firtt atkad iditra tho;^* gat tha hooka ^hay raad* and all tha tourcat 
thay tuggattad wora racordad. Than thty wora atkad whara thay got wott of thair bookt 
Tha antwart to both thaaa qutationt ara praaontad in Table 2.17. 

X4BU 2.17 

•oakCM or mn 

omp dMigaw* 1965) 

(far Cant) 



Anount of Uta 


Sourcat 


fvhliC 

Library 


Bookatoro* 


look 

Club 


frivata . 
Collaotion” 


Other 


Bata M 


Major tourca ••.*.•• 
iourao uiad at all • • 


21 

51 


35 

56 


11 

19 


21 

58 


14 

20 


(7U) 

<712) 



^wlttdaa buying itm itora and giftt frot atora. 
^Zialwdag borrowing gad own oollaation. 




(far Oant) 
(WC. It66)* 



IfiSyt far Cant 

fdblia library • • • • 15 

•ehool library • • • • 0 

friondi ••.•••• 20 

furthaat and haaa lib* 55 

Bantal library • • • • • 

Other ioureaa • • • • 10 

*loralion» p* U. 
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An li^oreAnt question hore is the. relation betveen the amount o£ reading and 
where people get books. Wiere does the heavy reader get most of his books; where 
does the sdniael reader get his? The Amalgam Survey provides a hint (Table 2.18). • 

-TABLE 2.18 

AMOiniT OF READING AND SOURCES OF BOORS ; 

(NORC Amalgam, 1965) 

. (Per Cent) 



Types of Readers 



Bources^of Books 


Minimal 
(1-5 Books)* 


Moderate * 
(6-20 Books) 


Heavy 
(21 Books 
or More) 


Public library . . . 


1 

17 


23 


29 


Bookstore 


34 


31 


34 


Book club . ... . 


14 


IS 


9 


Private collection . 


22 


20 


16 


Other . . . . 


12 


10 


11 


No answer 


1 


1 


1 


XoCaL 


' 100 


100 


100 


TOCAI s a s s 


(393) 


(21S) 


(104) • 712 



\e have tentatively divided the reader into three groups 
by the nwber of booke they have read in the past six months. 



The results in Table 2.18 are interesting, though of course they should be 
treated tentatively. It appears that the heavier the reader, the greater the use of 
the public library. If this finding in sustained in a larger study, then public 
library goals and policies ought to be responsive to this. Huch has to be learned 
about the nature of these heavy readers and the share they constitutis of the total 
population ot library users before these findings can be used in policy decisions. 

Repercentaging the table with regard to the source rather than the reader, 
shows that 45 per pent of the library's users, are niniaal readers and only 21 per 
cent are heavy readdr a. The cpmpdrable figures for bookstores are 67 per cent and 









IS per eent, irtiich euggtete that bookatoraa, nora than llbrarlea, are the narket 
place for the ■lni«aal readara. Thla algnala a critical theoretical laaue which will 
be dlacuiiaed below. 

Note alao in Table 2.18 the intriguing reaulta that (l> book cluba appear to 
aetve the light reader more than the heavy, and that, (2) the uae of books frmn pri» 
vate collections also declines for those who read a gr^at ideal. Many factors have 
to bn taken into account before these figures can be usefully interpreted, including, 
■lost obviously, the income of the individual, the availability of books in the 
COTBRinity, and the cemnunity's general level of "bookishness." 

Ve shade now from the gross architecture of reading into the finer but equally 
important distinction of what is read. The information at the moment is slim, but 
it promises much riches. We begin with the compilation of data from the college 
graduate study \diich asked whether tha reapondants read "serious fiction, nonfiction, 
and poetry" frequently, occaaionally, aeldom, cr never. The total results are shown * 
in Table 2.19. 



TSBU 2.19 

TTPI8 or 1I8DZII6 fliriilKCBS 



(NOBC Collage Graduate Survey, 1964) 
(Per Cant) 



Proquancy 


Types of Reading 




Nonfiction 


Sorious Fiction 


Poetry 


Frequently . . 


40 


28 


8 


Occasionally . 


40 


40 


24 


Saldcm or novor 


20 


32 


68 


Total . . 


100 


100 


100 



N • <2,219) 



^It ic and to report that none of the atudiaa we have enaminad, including our 
own, asked quest ions allowing ua to study the different ial use of paperback and hard- 
cover books. While there ere many industry-eupported and aeadsmic studies on the paper 
bound book, there are wsm current or eemprehenstve enough to be cited here. This will 
be a major task of the propose study, one that premisas to be aspocially fruitful, 
sinco wo aro lihaly to aoeuffo accurate and camprahansiva data on the availability of 
the paparbound how through tho cooporation of tho industry's ..trade association. 
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Thaw ara uaafuX figurea only If *a hava aoM baal. of comparlaon. especially 
f,o» a conttaae hawean edoaatloaal lavaU. occopatlonal aeatua. Incoae. and so forth 
Wa f inaase that Una of analyai. to suggest the kind of question that *e will pursue 
in the proposed studyi It 1. an analysis of the relationship between the type, of 
reading a paraon angaga. In. The qualitative Interview revealed abundantly 
Vtrcon with ad«<!|uate reading akiUa ueea a variety of booke. We felt, on t e 
of thoaa lntarvl««. that the book wa. a protean Inatruwent. fittl^' almost every 
naad. Table 2,20. which .how. the relation of fiction to nonflctldn wading, rein- 

forces this conclusion. 

TABLE 2.20 

F1CTKH9 AND NONFICTION READING 
(NORC College Graduate Survey, 1964) 

(Par Cant) 

Nonfiction 



!t-. 



Frequently 


21 

• 


7 


1 


Fiction Occaaionally 


13 


22 


4 


SaldoiB-iavar 


6 


11 


15 




40 


40 


20 



N • (2,219) 



29 

39 

32 

100 



r.- 

VA . 

i’ 

■# » 



Thera U. of course, a correlation batwaan fiction and nonfiction reading, 
hut not a wag, hltf. Xba antaat of that ralatlonahlp for 

groupa and for Indlwlduala In book-rich and bodk-poor anvlronmanta naada explor.tlo 

i.. .. ,u«w .-,»»»•««. .«■. ~ 

thla pravloualp gathered dati. end aubaequently, the collection of new a 
fined data. 

Subatanctwely. however, the fiction veraua nonfiction distinction la but a 
crude appronl-atl*. 00 a «»e detailed picture of the dlvar.lty of book. read. The 

qualitative inuwuw mdlcatad the range of ghat dlveralt,. The d-elgw Survey 

dcMotlcated to a eontrolUble entent the variety of e poraon-e fading habit.. 
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Table 2.21 ahova the distribution reaponsea to a question asking to vhat extent the 
respondent a read in each of several subject areas. 

TABLE 2.21 

FREQUENCY OF TYPES OF BOOK REDING (AMONG READERS ONLY) 

(NORC Amalgam, 1965) 

(Per Cent) 



Type of Book J 


Frequently 


saKnaa ■■■■■<> at ail 

Occasionally 


Hardly 

Ever 


Never 


Total 


Fiction-classic or current . 


37 


33 


20 


10 


100 


Mysteries* wee terns, science 
fiction, huaor . 


21 


32 


26 


23 


100 


Social science, business, 
politics .... 


15 


26 


26 


33 


100 


Plays, poetry, art, music . j 


' '' 


25 


26 


38 


100 


Science or technology . . . 


10 


20 


26 


66 


100 


Histories or biographies . . 


26 


61 


16 


17 


100 


Religious books (other then 
the Bible) ........ 


26 


30 


21 


25 


IOC 


Books on health or family 
cere .... 


16 


36 


21 


27 


100 


Self-improvement books . . . 


15 


33 


20 


32 


100 


Hobbies, sporty gardening, 
cookbooks, hose repair, 
hosm decoration, travel 


31 


36 


13 


20 


100 


Bobks connected with re- 
spondent 'p occupation . 


32 


19 


9 


60 


100 


Any other kind of book . . . 


7 


6 


3 


86 


100 



« - ( 712 ) 



The conplexlties in analysing this kind of data are anociMua. He will need 
tills type of previously gathered survey swterial to experiaent with in order to devise 
ways of coaprassiiig anil underitanding the diversity of reading patterns. 



As for sxpUlnlng why people read what they do, we will use all the infor- 
mation we can gather about thalr past and all we can learn about their present lives. 
We have already seen some tablps that show a great deal. These are based on the 
familiar deMgraphic variables; age, income, sex, and so on. We shall go as far | 
aa we can *irith these variables. The qualitative interviews convince us, however, 
that much more subtle variables have to be lakerf into account. We close this chap- 
ter with a table from the methodological survey which hopefully suggests the fruit- 
ful Interchange between the intisiate personal intewlew and the large*scale rigorous 
survey. It shows the relationship between current reading (those who say they "read 
a lot now") and early school experiences with reading. One important feature of 
the table la that it shows we can successfully ask respondents to differentiate be- 
tween their Interest In reading and the actual amount of reading they did at various 
times In their school careers. The data were taken from the question shown on page 
36 above. The substantive Issue is Important. Which is more important, an Interest 
In reading, or having had the experience of reading, or both? Table 2.22 suggests 
an answer that we might believe If we were more secure about soam of the adjacent 
laaues. 



TABLE 2.22 

CURBIMT RSADZM6 AMD lARLY READING EXPERIENCE AMD XNHRE8T 
(Methodological Survey, 1965) 

(Per Cent) 



Currant 

fading 


During School Experience Respondent Was 


Xnt area tod in Reading 


Not Xntereatad in Reading 




And iaad a Lot 


But Did Not Read 


But Read a Lot 


And Did Mot Read 


Those "reading 
a let now" . 


72 


33 


55 


0 


Total N . 


(69) 


(21) 


(ID 


(5) 



OlvaB the Itnitatlona of this study, wa might Infer that actual reading, with 
or without aa iatarabt in reading, waa mere Important than intaraet without reading. 
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Such a conclusion has great impllcatlona on the dagtea of pennlaalvaneas used In the 
teaching of reading and Its encoutageoient . This la a complex Itsue and no single or 
simple survey question will give reliable answers. Yet, it Is not to be Ignored that 
such a simple question yields such strong and clear differences. We turn In Chapter 3 
to another equally complex set of factors Influencing reading --the current availa- 
bility of books. 






CHAPTER 3 



THE AVAILABILITY OF B003CS 

•s 

In order to be useful, the ancient axiom that the extent of book reading 
depends on the avallebiUty of books needs a richer qonceptuelisat Ion and more 
precise measurement than is usually given. This chapter reports our thinking on 
the problem to date and presents the materials ve have now assembled or are in 
the process of. collecting. 

We have posed four sets of questions, each one of which will be discussed 
below: 1) What are the components of the book availability concept. 2) How do , 

eoBBunities vary in book availability, 3) What differences in book reading result 
from variations in availability, and 4) What accounts for the differcncer in caa- 
tsunities* supplies of books? 

Pafininn Boo k AvailabilUv 

The measurmoMnt of a community's supply of books actually involves several 
different kinds of notions, ell of which have to be taken into account for a full 
picture of availability. The following enusMratioii, moving from the concrete to 
the intangible, outlines the major components. 

1) The nyher of outlets where bobks can be found . »»The number of branch 
libraries, boekctores. end distribution points for paperbacks are the obvious items 
here. These are clearly publle Outlets. On the other hand, special libraries and 
college and university libraries are. to varying degrees, restricted to specific 
sepMnts of the total population, but they must nevertheless be added to the total 
number of outlets. An important aspect of the number of outlets is their spatial 
distribution and ease of access, but the measurement of these factors Is difficult 
and in our final assessmont mtj ultimately rest upon individual attitudes and 
opinions recorded through sample survey procedures. 

Book clubs, publishers' moil solicitations, and door-to-door sales efforts, 
all important sources of books, do not fit readily into the concept of "nunber of 
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outlets;" The neesure of aveileb^lty for theee book channels has te be expressed 
differently as will, be seen subsequently. 

2) " The number, of books In the community . --lyith all their imperfections, the 
statistics on library holdings are still the best estimates we can find. For book- 
stores the absence of any systematic data on book inventory forces us to use sales 
figures. 

The distinction between the number of volumes and the number of titles should 
be noted here. The extent uf duplication in public library systems and in book- 
stores is an importf issue and will also be discussed, below. 

A second and lated distinction is the difference between numbers of volumes 
expressed in per capita terms and their absolute number. Thus, for example. New 
York City hss fewer volusws per capita than Dulut!i. But who can deny the greater 
"ewei lability" of New York's Public Library compared to Duluth's? This absolute 
level of book stock, indicating the range and depth of the -collection, will be 
taken into account in the final assessment of a community's book resources. 

3) Here Intangible than the previous Masures is the ease of access, physical 

and Intellectual, te the stock of books. There are a variety of barriers between 

people and books, including the location and accessibility of bookstores and libraries, 

and the quality of service they provide. SoaM of these barriers are in the minds 

of the potential users— fears, prejudices, and ignorance of the facilitiea and the 

\ 

waya of ualng them efficiently or at all. Some are on the side of thp library and 
book store peraonpel whose Ignorance of the books and how to find them, or whose 
alackmtas of policy with respect to courtesy and efficiency may deter effective 
uae of the booka that are phyaieally preseilt. 

. 4) Ifoat intangible of all la the idea of the quality of a community's 
book resourcea. Ve have fn mind here the depth, range, and diversity of the com- 
munity's booka. Ihia la a difficult concept to define and even a»re difficult to 
meaaura, but it ia clearly an aspect of bock availability that cannot be Ignored. 

Seme of these aspects of book availability can be sMssured empirically 
from previously gathered atatietica, others will require information from individ- 
uals secured by sample survey techniques. Still other aspects of book availability. 
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. however, require an ofi-the-apoe aaseesinent, ‘and a new technique for chia will be aug* 
gesced and dlacuaaed in the laat part of thla chapter and in the research proposal. 

BefoEO an overall index of book availability can be presented, it is necessary 
to identify its components. We, therefore, turn to the specific book channels and 
to the problems of their measurement. 

Ccmsunltv Differences in Book Availability 

In an ordinary American city there are a surprisingly large number of ways to 
obtain a. book. The following list is a fairly complete listing of the sources for 
adult books. 

1. Public libraries 

2. Research and special libraries (public and private) 

3. Collage and university libraries 

4. Rental librariea 

5. Bookstores (new and used) 

6. Mass paperback outlets 

7. Book clubs 

8. Direct Mil from publiahers 

9. Local direct eeles (subscription books largely) 

10. Private collections (i.e.t rereading one^s own books and borrowing 
from friends) 

for soma of these sources reliable quantitative information ia immediately 
at hand. For others the necessary data can prdbably be secured given sufficient 
diligence and diplomacy, and for others it is unlikely that anything can be done at 
present. In addition to the complexities of collecting and assessing the information 
tor each book source individually, there are probleom in making the estimates of the 
different channels somaensurate with aach other. Per example, public library holdings 
are a plausible measure of availability, but is the site of the inventory of the 
city^s bobkstores comparable to it, or, is the nimiber of book club maubero in the 
tomnunity comparable to theaeT Indeed, is this latter a measure of book avails* 
bility at all? Book club manbership could Just as well be thought of as an index 
of book use rather than availability. This is actually the important distinction 
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between "stock and flow" which* even to a greater extent, blurs when private collcc* 
tions are considered as a book source, since at some t line before they were definec], 
and rightly so, as book use (l.e., as new books bought from the store). 

Another difficulty in comparisons between sources is in counting their out’ 
lets. The number of branch libraries is aii important component of a sophisticated 
availability index, and to some extent the number cf bookstores is a comparable one, 
but again what is the analogous measure lor book clubs, fur direct mail sales, and 
for door-to'door encyclopedia sales? The various book sources are also not comparable 
In the degree to which measures of the number of books available is related to the 
number of titles in stock. Bookstores, for instance, probably have far fewer titles 
per thousand books than libraries. Finally, they are not comparable in the extent 
to which their index of availability la related to book use. The different channels » 
are likely to circulate books through a community at different speeds. For example, 
a bestseller bought by the library is likely to be read by more people than the one 
bought from the store or delivered by the mailman. 



We will not be able to avoid these difficulties all the time; direct compari- 
sons in absolute terms of how well the various channels sewe the community must 
be assayed no metter how hedged with quel if icet ions. Yet for. some purposes we can 
avoid the problems discussed above by using figures based on each consunity's position 
relative to the others. That ie, for each book channel, the coonunities we are 
interested in will be ranked from. (say) the one with the most public library books 
per capita to the one with the least. The nusd>er of bookstores will be similarly 
ranked. We can then compero the relation bet%ieen e city's library resources with 
its bookstores by e confrontation of the two reidi positions. The disadvantage of 
this apprrach is there might not be any distinction made between e city where 
libraries ere ten times ee tmportent in mekins books aval lab le ee bookstores end 
another cit^where librariee ara only twica as important as bookstoraa. (In more 
technical terms, a rank ordaring Is not an aqual intarval scale.) 



Several other problema plague us in eeeeeelng book evellebility. One of 
the moot difficult ie defining the geographical unit to be studied. This is really 
e two-pert problem of first eeleeting the proper universe of communities to deel 
with end eecond, defining their bounder iee properly. As with almost ell such probleme 
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•olutlons are dictated by the nature of the data we have to work with. For a variety 
of reasons we have concentrated on the city as the basic unit. For this pilot study 
only forty-three cities have been intensively analyzed. They have been selected 
from the full set of Standard Metropolitan Areas comprising the NORC Primary Sampling 
Units. Since our research agenda calls for interviewing individuals In communities 
whose book avallabUlty Is known, the selection of metropolitan areas where NORC has 
a field staff seemed the most efficient procedure, and one which would not too 
seriously distort the national picture. 

Although we have, in the interest of more manageable statistics, used cities 
in this preliminary study, %ie are aware that we must face up to the reality of the 
metropolitan situation. In the large study we will, of course, deal with the entire 
metropolitan areas, comparing the different patterns in availability between city 
and suburbs as well as those between matropolitan areas. 

Another difficult problem we hejre avoided rather than solved, is the dls- 
Clnctiou between adult and juvenile books. He have had to ignore the distinctions 
in most instances. Public library statistics are given in terms of total circulation, 
total holdings, and total expenditures because there are no reliable statistics on 
adult holdings, even though, paradoxical ly, adult and Juvenile circulation figures' 
are often presented separately. Bookstore sales err) also not broken down into adult 
and Juvenile categories. Perhaps only the book club data and the material on special 
libraries and collage libraries reflect exclusively adult books. This blurring of 
adult and children's book availability and use Is unfortunaU* cannot be resolved 

until statistical procedures are improved. 

This is similar to another basic problem, the necessity of using per capita 
figures in order to compars areas of different population sises. This practice^ 

While necaseery, obscures the fact that only a very small proportion of the popu- 
lation is actually using the books. Indeed, one of the most important problems we 
want to explore is the nature of this concentration of book use. He would like to 
identify how cities vary in the concentration or diffusion of their reading publics 
across a narrow or a broad papulation base. Ho statistical ierles can provide this 
inforMtion with the exception of library circulation transaction card analysis. 
Intensive survey data, sanpling the population as a whole, can establish the shspe 
of these concentrations af Mima dlatributions. as the previous chapter has shown. 
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Ther« !■ finally the problem of how far we should go In measuring availability. 
Fcf example, should we take Into account book advertising in newspapers and maga- 
aincs? How much afiort should be made to secure this data, and how important is ii 
in determining l^ok use? For the moment we leave .this particular issue open. Wc 
turn now to a' review of the material, for each of the ten book channels. 



For the first four sources of books we explain in some detail how the qiHiUi- 
tative estimates were secured. The data on which these estimates were based arc- 
contained in Appendix 2. .Only a summary table (Table 3.1) ranking each of the cities 
on these four sources is included in the text. The interested readers can check 
for himself the great degree of variation m book supply within each type of source: 
public, academic, and apecial librariea and bookatores. These absolute variations 
in book availability are Imprassiva and one of tha most important findinga of the 
pilot atudy. 

1. Public librariea . »»Three aourcaa of data provide the atatittlcal picture 
for public library availability. 

Firat waa the excellent aeriea prepared by the U.S. Office of Education. Ita 
data on holdinga, circulation, expenditure, and aise of population aerved for the 
s«jor public librariaa in our forty-thraa citiea were uaed extenaively. Second 
waa Library Picactory (23rd Bd.)f^ which gave the number of branchet 

in the city library ayatama and provided background aa to the city and country bound- 
ariea of aarvica. The third aource waa atata library reporta r.nd apacial mater U1 
from particular city librariaa. Thaaa provided data on the auburban arcaa around tha 

cantral citiaa. 

For tha cantral citiaa of tha forty-thraa matropolitan araaa wa have developed 
tha following mtaaurea: a) An indax of tha diaparaidn of the library ayatam, i.e. , 
tha msbar of paopla par branch, b) An indax of the kxoldinga of the branchea, i.a., 
voluBMB par branch. Thaaa two maaaurae ara ralatad mathematically to tha more 

Sl.S. DwartMnC of iMlth. BdueocioD, and Wolfato. Offlet of Education, 

' Ubcary Swruiaat Bcaeeh. LUbtaty EtatlttUa— Eta tlatlco of fubllc Ubty, Ew 
flervin|^laj Mgi^^ 100.000 OT Mprt W >OOO-»Pj9Pg[3OiO00-99af99Jg Fiacal Year 

ipwi t pnb. wit i»62. 

^ ««.»ork. t. E. soak., c. . ma. 
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fanilisr ineAiures* number of books per cspits and number of branches * but appear t >ore 
useful since they show us how communities vary Id the dispersion of their books iron 
the, one extreme of having very few branches heavily packed to the other of havir;; a 
large number of branches with fev books in each, c) An index of the system s 
quality as estimated by a measure of past and present perfonoance in book buying. 
Specifically the numbers of volumes (preferably -Itles) held In the central Hhrarv 
and tha number of titles added to the system in a recent year, d) An index of tl»e 
staffing and service as reflected in library expenditures per capita. We are still 
In the process of securing infomstion on the lest component of the public library 
availsbility index, so it is not included in this report. A questionnaire effort 
to the library eyatems In the forty-three coomurilties is under way and when com- 
pleted will allow us to include item e) in the final evaluation of the cities' 
library ays terns. 

Table 1 in Appendix 2 preaant!i our current aaaeasmenta of the libraries. The 
forty-three cities are listed with their 1960 populations, the number of people per 
branch, the number of voluaea par branch, the rank ordering of both of these two 
latter maaauraa, and a combined index to be dlacuaaad shortly. Tha combined index 
la also included in Table 3.1. In all our rank order availability tables tha amal- 
Icat numbers indicate tha highest availability. 

The variatioa in people per branch and volumes par branch is unmiatakably 
of conaiderabla magnitude and not closely correlated to the population of tha city. 
(The rank order correlations between the city's population and people par outlet 
la .27; between population and volusma par outlet it is -.29; and tha combined index 
la correlated to population only to tha extant of .06.) Claarly» in cities of thia 
sise range, public library raaourcas don't hava much to do with population. The 
relationship batwaan thaaa two smasuroa is perhaps bsttar apprsclatsd in graphic 
form, figure 3.1 shows ths distribution of the forty-throe cities in a grid defined 
vertically by cha people per branch and horiaonully by the number of volumes per 
branch. 

the beat library aarvica la claarly in the lower left-hand corner, where 
there are lota of hranchoe with plenty of bobke in them; at the upper right— the 
opposite extreme— are few branchea* and theaa without many books. The dotted linea 
fanning upward frem tha lowar*right«haad alda ara what wa mit^t call "iso-availability 



lines*" All cltict on A given line have the same number of books per capita. r.*.t 
these at the lower right have centrallasd them Into a few branches, those moving np 
and left are dlaparaing their booka into more branches. Clearly, there is gr^^at 
variation not only In the total reaources of the cltles'-compare Boston and Clw.r- 
land with Phoenix and Houston--but there is also much ^'ariacion in the way citiei 
of comparable resources allocate them in their branch systeics*-comparo Detroit 
Charlotte. Actually, the rank order correlations bytween the two measures is 
Indicating a snderately strong and tel£*explanatcry relationship. There appears, 
however, to be tone tendency for the better libraries, those down In the lower left 
corner, to be clustered fairly close together. This suggests either some consensus 
of opinion on the optimum also of branch or tome built-in conttrainta, present or 
past, that make for the timilarity. It is Intsresting that the sixteen largest oi 
these sistropolitan cit let— indicated by the large circles -especially show this 
range of book supply, yat at the tasM time almost ail tall in a narrow band in the 
center of the graph. This indicatss they have all found some similar point balancing 
disparaion and cone cintrat ion, ragardloss of tho abaoluta numbera of booka per capita 
they have. In contraat, moat of the amallar citiea seems to have opted for greater 
diaparaion. There la a ahadowy auggaation that the citta in this central band are 
either auparior librariaa, juding by their reputation among llbrariana, or the cHiea 
are large and have a reputation for aopbiiticatlon. The infaranca ueading i^ati* 
gation la that thaaa are the citiaa with a wealth of finely aaaimilatad 
axparianea and a pool of talent auparior to other araaa. 

The aimplaat way to combine tht two eaaausraa into a aingla availability acora 
ia. to treat them equally by Juat awaragiog their ranks. This procedure tklrta tht 
difficult blit important quastlon as to what wa raally naan by availability— giving 
a few tit las to aany paopla via high branch diaparaion, or providing hook rcaourcoa 
in depth by fewer but larger branehaa* Ihia iaaua will be explored in detail whan 
wa add tha athar maaauraa of library availability dia^uaaad abeva. For tha moment, 
the eeay way out io oufficient. 

The firet colwen of Table 9.1 (end the leet column of Table 1 in Appendix 2)» 
therefore, ohew tha cenoolidatad rankings for tho llbrarioe. Thoeo rankinge mirror 
tha gra^ie praaantatiam of riguro 1. ohowUg tho oxpoctod cluetoring of high rankod 
citioo in tho loodr loft coraw* low rankod citioe in tho wppor right, and thoeo 
in tho middlo raidw eeattorod along tho comur bamio. 
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TABLE 3.1 

AVAIIABILLTY EQUALS RANK ORDERINGS 



Cities in Order 
of Population 


Public 

Libraries 


Book 

Stores 


Academic 

Libraries 


Special 

Libraries 


X vajB« 

ConsolidateJ 

Index 


New York . 


27.5* 


7.5 


19.5 


5 


10 


Chicago . 


39.5 


13 


28 


6.5 


21 


Los Angeles 


31.5 


20 


10 


21 


17 


Philadelphia 


33 


16 


15.5 


4 


12 


Detroit 


29.5 


35 


29 


29 


34 


Balt isK>re 


19.5 


10 


9 


10 


8 


Houston 


43 


36.5 


22 


28 


37 


Cl^^veland 


1 


29.5 


17.5 


15 


11 


Mlnntapolio-8t. Paul . 


9 


15 


3 


6.5 


5 


Washington 


21.5 


3 


6 


1 


4 


8t. Louis 


4 


21.5 


5 


10 


13 


Milwaukee 


17 


21.5 


15.5 


37 


23 


San Francisco • • • • 


27.5 


1 


17.5 


3 


9 


Boston 


2 


2 


7 


2 


1 


Pittsburgh 


3 


9 


1.5 


12.5 


2 


Seattle 


6.5 


6 


13 


14 


6 


Buffalo 


12 


29.5 


21 


23.5 


20 


Nenphlo 


35 


42 


11.5 


30 


33 


Atlanta 


34 


IS 


23.5 


17 


24 


Indianapollo • • • • • 


15 


32 


31 


16 


23 


fboonis 


37.5 


36.5 


35 


35 


43 


■ovark 


5 


27.5 


39.5 


23.5 


27 


Fort Worth 


25.5 


U 


B 


21 


15 


BiraittihM 


37.5 


34 


30 


32.5 


39 


Akron 


31.5 


25.5 


26.5 


32.5 


32 


Oaryn— nnd 


18 


43 


39.5 


41.5 


41.5 



%tt 
raakt nr# &mn 



9K9 irtwlR MUtertt but is tiM CAM of tlM btCWMO CitiAS thtir 
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1A6LE 3.1— Continued 



Cl t lee in Order I Public 

of Populetlon | Llbrerlee 

fetereon*Cllfton«Fesselc I 21.5 

Tloipe I 36 

ten I 

Cberlocte I . 

Jecksonvllle I ^ 

Salt Lake City I 12 

Duluth-Superior . . . • I 12 

Aaerlllo I 39.5 

South Bend I 25 

Albany I 29.5 

Middletewn-IUwilton • • I ^*3 

Ifaterbury I 25 

Utica I 23 

Vaco I 42 

Mancheeter | ^ 

Ukertfield I 25.5 

Tyler I 29.5 



Book 

Stores 



39.5 

33 

.1 

14 

19 

5 

39.5 

24.5 

27.5 
4 
12 
38 
31 
4l‘ 
23 

7.5 

17 



1 Academic 
1 Libraries 


Special 1 
Libraries I 


Consolldei 

Index 


I 39.5 


41.5 1 


41.5 


1 32 


36 1 


40 


1 11.5 


36.5 1 


14 


1 26.5 


38.5 1 


29 


1 


21 1 


16 


1 ^ 


8 


1 3 


1 39.5 


19 


31 


34 


34 


38 


1 19.5 


26 


22 


1 


10 


7 


1 39.5 


27 


19 


1 39.5 


31 


1 


1 39.5 


12.5 


1 30 


1 


18 


1 28 


1 22.5 


40 


1 26 


1 


25 


18 


1 39.5 


43 


36 



2. Ipp ^toree. — Ve aaan here the retail outlet that haedlea new hard-cover 
book., althmitfi thw. 1. katdlr • bookatw. that «om not aall aaaathto* aU., In- 
eludltit faparbaeka. thra. aaoteaa provld. tha aMttaeleat aatarUl: a) th. 1958 

ttf.... of Baaiaaaai tetall fcada teaa tUtUttea.' b) tha Wg IStfe 

(Utb U.).* -id «) lolanMtloB fra* tb. AMrlean Boohaallara AaaoeUcleii, 

to ba daacrtbad la daeall balaa. *oaa »f tha»a la adaqaau bjf Itaall, jrat. aach adde 

aoM uaafal tafaraatlaa to tfca tottl 






ioraau of tha Caaaua* _ 
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The strengths and weakness of these three sources need only be sketched here. 
The Book Trada Directory lists about S.feOO bookstores. It has no record o£ book 
sales, but is a very extensive listing of stores in the major cities In which we 
ere Interested. The Census of Business enumerates about 9,400 bookstores and 
stationery stores, but the data are far richer. Total sales receipts are given 
by cosnunity; other sales and personnel data invite more intensive analysis. 1 
disadvantage is that tne fastidiousness of the Census Bureau*s protection of it? 
respondent's anonymity results in a spotty coverage of sales itgures: only thin.. 

ona of the forty-three cities show the dollar bookstore end stationery store sales. 

Tha third source, made possible through the generous cooperation of the Aroericar. 
Bookaelltrs Association, is particularly useful because it gives us the distribution 
of the sisea of the bookstores sarving a coamunity. The bookstore members of tne 
Alh have a daas assessment based on the store * a annual sale of booka» 

The major wtakneaa of tha AMrican Bookaallera Asaoclatlon data ia the limited 
oaidbarship of the aaaoclat ion— only about 2,200 members natlonelly. Yet this very 
restriction of mambarahlp in tha AIA may ba a mark of high level bookatore aervlce 
and managamant. Book industry lore insists on tho influence of the strong "per- 
•onal" bookatoira, and such storas. «a are told, are well repreaented in the American 

iookscllara Association. 

Tho roelpo wo dovlsod to Incorporato all three sourceft is again tho ■Imple 
OM. Th. citiM r«dw4 tram hatt to worot by tho nuabor ot pooplo por bookotote 
•od by book Mloo por eoplto.* 1ho,o two ronfcliiM •vet«g»» *» glvo conoolideted 
rankloM bookotoro., whleh ero Ineludod in Xoblo 3.1. (toblo 2 In dppendl. 2 



*thU in a eloaaar Maoura ot book aaloa. olnea tha 0.8. Conoao ot aualMaa 
tocorda only a eobklntd oalao llguro tor all otoro# talllag i 
atatlonory oM«o eatagorlo,. 2ha coault U an anearuln ala ot doUara tor book,, 
Md,. aad ballpoint paaa. Iho toUtlen bntaaaa "bookotcr# Mloo pr»P« 
and "bookatoca aad autioitary ,tera aalaaP dbewa tn Apptndla 3. la ^ 

tha Caaaos* praaanutlon ot aoro dotailad daU for a taa aajor aotropolltan araat. 

SaritlM by baak aaloa par eaplta waa not potoiblo, of couroo, with i*— . 
ftgaroa froa tbo Mroctory or tho 

tho data ftoe tha i»rlaa^wiolloro^daooeUtl«B woro 

oar only elaa to lawntofy. aad not a good oao at that, tint* . 

largt aad adbaam dagra, ot watUtlaa la tha lodagtry aatiaau that a»ra l, a 2.5 
» I ratio at Mlaa ta iiNaatacy. la aplta of tho pooolbllttio, Inhoroat la tho 
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presents th« individusl end consolidated rankings as veil as the actual figures.) 
Here, as with the public library, the range of variation is impressive. 






In absolute terms, as far as the number of outlets goes, bookstores are serving 
most of these cosnunities better than the public libraries are. Using the ll8tin.js 
In the Aiierlcan book Trade Directory , which wsj feel to be nirst complete, we find that 
bookstores outmaober library outlets in thirty-seven of the forty-three cities. Vnat 
is necessary to make the picture complete is, of course, a comparison of the relative 
stock of books (l.e., bookstore inventory ard library collection sire) of the two 
sources, but since our only informstion on bookstore inventory rests on one set of 
•alss figures we feel unprepared to make a comparison at this time* 

3. Academic libraries. — After the bookstore, the most important source of 
books is the libraries In a community'a collagaa and univarsitiea. They aarve a 
imiprowar sagmant of the population and more spacialistd needs than do tha public 
library or tha ganeral bookstora. 



Our data corns from ths imprsssivs statistical series issued by the Office of 
Education,^ from which we have stlactad the material to cover our forty-three com- 
muaitiaa. For each we have tha number of collagta, the number of voliaaa in each 
of thoir librarioa, and the masbar of periodleala they received each year. All the 
eollaga data within aach conssmlty wars combinad. and tha two indicaa, outlets and 
holdings «<wara constructad as follows: tho first is simply the population per aca- 

damic library* tha sacc^nd is an squally weightad combination of the voltawa per 
library and tha amibar of pariodicala per library. This was an attampt to include 
Ind tT* of past parformanca and an indam of praaant conmitmant to building a collection. 



American Booksallars* Association data for analyaia along this line, wa have to 
finaasa for tha moment an attampt to mirror tha public library figures of volumes 
branch with inventory par store and sattla for an order ranking based on sales 



par capita. ^ ^ . 

Tha three raidcinga by nimbar of people par bookstore were averaged to give 

a final ranking which wa faal maintaina the uaaful faaturas of aach statistical 
■ourca and balaneac the waaknaaaaa ot each against tha other. The rank«>order cor- 
ralationa of tho throo moaaur^a are shown bolow: 

Conauo of iuainaoo vtj.’aua Iwfc Plractorv •ol 

ISBEBST^g muainaaa voraua American Booksallars* Association .32 

Ifrt voraua American Booksallars* Association .50 



^U*8. Dapattmant of Boalch* Education* and Valfara. Office of Bducatiou. 
Library E^ tiatica of Collotoo and Uoi varoitioa lf62-03. Institutional Ogta. 
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weighting the «o e,u.Uy ,e««d le». c«*n.lv. th.„ prejudging the reUtlve t^.r- 
t.nce ol poet .ni preecnt. ThU co«blned index then .vernged (ng. n uetg.. .. 
eech egunlly) -ith the population per library ranking to give an over. neasu t 
.c.d«.tc library avallabiUty. The frnal ranking Is Included In Table 3.1. 
constituent, are shown in Table 3 rn Appendix 2. 

got aurprlslngly. the co«.«nUl.-s vary considerably In their store ol aca- 

4mic books. 

4 libraries .. -Far less visible than puoUc or academic llbcari.s 

n«l bookatore. are the special and research llbrnrles chat serve particular seg- 
and bookatores a P Inventory because these libraries, 

s«nu of the population. They are included In the nve . 

aurprlalngly enough, have .la«.at a. -any book, per capita 

The source of the data on special libraries is the Smerlran Ubrary Dlre . c ^ 

let." parallel to the other kind, of llbrarle. and bookatores. Holdings -ere no 
Uatad a. conai.tently or completely for th... librarie. compared to 
», have a voltmss count for thoae with 5.000 or more volumes. For those with 
Ln 5 000 vol«ea. or thoae with no holding, specified, we estimated ho ding, to 
b. 2 sio Thu. for a«:h city w. calculated th. famlUar -asaurea. •peopl. P«r ou 
"vol-se. par «»tlet." The cities wer. rahked a.p.r.t.1, on each of these 

■ ««,ure. and th. «o ranking, wer. th«i coahlnad for an overall * 

rHit, of ap.ci.1 library resource., the conaolidated ranking appear, in table 3.1. 

whila Table 4 in Appendix 2 show, tha data In mora detail. 

5 -aoerback booka.. ..Thia aourc. i. by far thd greatest 

alngla .uppl^ of book, to Lric-il-din, puhlU. .t 

atatiatles on tha sale of paparbacka In various comm artbbora 

gin fro. .cratch, tharafore. With th. guld««. and coop«r.tion of soma 
L official, of th. Buraau of Indapandant t«*Uph.r. Diatributora. the -Jo. 

nscdsd Iftlonitttloiio . ^ 

U -u - ->“i~ w e-.u» 



Msk easier. Each of these major wholesalers knows, or can relatively easily cc’cn- 
late. how many outlets he services, how many tltles-new and backllst-he !«nd!cs, 
and the total number of books he sells during a given year. We need thit infor- 
mation to map the extent yf paperback covers;^ In our conmnmltles. Informally, wt 
arc told that there Is considerable variation in sales pet capita and in the d..nslty 
of outlets. With the help assured us from the trade association, we are very likely 
to receive the quantitative material needed to characterize the pattern of paper- 

bound book Availability. 



6. Book clubs . ■■The book club, according to the ^ 

accouneed for more than twice the book sales than did the getwral trade books. ore. 

In apite of l.tcreaaing difficulties in finding and holding members, the book clubs 
arc major suppliers of books to the American reader. The Jifflcultles in securing 
book club membership data are great, hut again, with the cooperation o£ seme of the 
major book club operations, we are in the proceaa of assembling information that will 
allow us to rank the forty-three communities in terms of their high or low reliance 
oh book cluba. the method haa been to nak the management of eome major club or group 
of cluba to rank anch of our coomunitiaa from beat to worat with reapect to the num- 
ber of their book club membere per thoueend population. So fnr we hove renklngt from 
several emaller book clubs, but there ere too few to be included at this point. 

7. ] 2 ted_bsSke£sESL.— 0 n the ndvlce of taveral inf omenta in publishing 
and in the book trade, we have not made any effort to Include a quantitative eatl- 
mate of tha availability of uead bookt. The conaenaue is that thle flald le relatively . 
^1 1 compared to the aew book trade, that le appeara to a very reetrlcted audience, 
and that it la e declining buelneet nt that. For theta teeeone we have not attempted 
to make an evrrnll affort to meaaura thalr contribution to the total picture, 

8. nirdet aalae. -Ihit catagory rafars almost onelraly to the door-to-door 
■alas of tneyelepadiat. In dolUr figuras subscription books coeq.rleo about 15 per 
cent of the total book hslat. and most of thsss sslss sre msdc door M door. Though 
not sn laconstdarahls part of tbs book businses. ms ars not ineludijig this source 

Vius B. Hright (ed.) Smerleen Lthraew end Book Trade Mmlt MM O'” 

York:. Sly. 1. lonkor. .1959) . pp* ^0, 47. 48. 

Btraet JornmAI. Wwr 13. IW*. 
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In our quontitntlve effort#. This 1» mainly because estimates of the number of 
salesmen working in a given cosnmnily appear to us to be too difficult to secure 
for the limited value this book channel provides. 

9 . Direct mail Irom publishers . -»We do not know how large this source ot 
books is. either absolutely or relative to the others. The difficulties in estimating 
its contribution to a community's booi supply appear, as with subscription books, 
greater chan the gain we might secure, iherefore, and reluctantly, we have not 
pursued this source. 

Ijy. Private collections . --There are, ol oursc, no statistics on the number 
of books in individual homes. We will have to rely on survey data like that presented 
in Chapter 2 for this. That discussion indicated the kinds of error we might expect, 
and within those boundaries it seems likely that we will be able to characterize the 
eoHDunltiea by their distribution of personal library sizes. At this point we do 
not know hsw much these distributions will vary by city and how these variations 
relate to the availability of books in the other channels. Nor dc we know how 
private collections arc used, that is. how many books sre reread by the same person, 
or other family members, sud how many books are loaned to (and returned by) friedds. 
Those are Important and researchable questions which will be explored In Phase II. 

Two points require clarification at this juncture, first, which book sources 
provide the most books, which the least, to the average book user? Second, whet 
is the interrelationship among the book sources? The answer to the first question 
can only be given for the four sources wa hava discussed above— the libraries end 
the bookstores— the letter being qualified by the use of sales date par capita 
rather than an actual Invantory flgura. 

Tha following table shows, than, the average per capita book supply from our 
known sources. 

Now for the IntcrcorreUtion of the book sources. Is this situation, at one 
astrame, ••the more the s»re**t For csampic, arc rich bookstore raaourcas found where 
llbrcrice arc also good? Or, at the other extract, is tha aituatioo that good book- 
stores are found where llbrerUa ere weak? Several important Isauaa require that 
wa be clear about the facts of this issue. Since we have efiequete quantitative in- 
forMtion on only four sources at the Ment, we present In Table 3.3 the rank order 
eorreUtlons between the eveiUbillty of books in bookstores end public, cccdsmlc, 
and special llbrarlas. 
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TABLE 3.2 

AVERAGE BOOKS PER CAPITA FROM LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTORES 

(Forty-three cities) 

Public libraries 1*30 

Academic libraries • . *36 

Special libraries 50 

Bookstores^ ^0 



*Thc dollar figures average $1.60 per capita. 
$1. 60/cap *■ approximately G.4 books. Cap based on 

10 M paperbacks $ $2 
and 

35 M liiard bound @ $3 

See: Philip H. Ennis, "The Library Consumer: 

Patterns and Trends," Library Quarterly . XXXIV, No. 2 
(April, 1964), 171. Wright, op. cit . , p. 31. 



TABLE 3.3 

BOOK AVAIIABILITY— RANK ORDER CORRELATION 



Type of Outlet 


Bookstores 


Academic 

Libraries 


Special 

Libraries 


Public libraries .... 


.30 


.16 


.26 


Bookstores ....... 




.50 


.56 


Acadawic libraries . . 






.53 



Thara is tha suggastlon In thaaa corralations of two siomawhat distinct 
pattarna. Tha corraU&iona batwaan apacUl libraries, academic libraries and book- 
atoras ara probably aignificant and auggaation "tha mors the more** in the world of 
purposeful or spaeialisad raading. Tha Iw eorralationa batwaan thaaa outlats and * 
tha public library suggests ralativa indapandpnea of tha reading raaources organised/ 
for ralativaly daliaitad puri^aa and those sarvieing a general raading audience. 

Wa will need fdr iiora infonMtimi on the statiatical level as wall as on the individ- 
ual level, however, before we can draw any fins concluaiona. 



Given this pacierning among the bock channels* the communities can be .^ro ipcd 

in two basically dlfierent ways.. One is to combine the rankings oi the separate 

book sources into a consolidated, ranking* yielding a list of cities ranging from 

10 

best to worst In total book resources. Such a ranking, weighting all sources 
equally, la given in Table 3.1. * 

The other way is to characterise each city by the patterning of its book 
supply. To take the simplest example, we might segregate thosi cities which ha\e 
good libraries and poor bookstores ftcmi chose which have poor libraries and good 
bookstores* and to complete the logic; separate the.se from the cities with botl* good 
libraries and good bookstores and from the cities whicti are poor on both. The; reasons 
for this concern with how the various book sources are related steins from our next 
question. 

The Significance of Book Availability Differences 

While It ls*.bbvlous that* generally speaking, the more books there are the 
BK>re reading there will be, It Is not obvious how the combinations of strong and 
weak book sources will affect the total use of books or their differential use 
through particular channels. Four bodies of material Illustrate the kinds of 
questions Involved and the kind of Intensive analyala necessary to answer them. 

The first comes from public library circulation flguraa* which we relate 
to our meaaurea of public library book availability. 

The Office of Education data presenting totaJl library circulation la con- 
verted to circulation per capita* ranked for the forty- three cltlea* a^ then corre- 
lated with the two maaaurea* people per outlet and volumes per outlet. Actually, 
there are two aets of correlatlona* one for the cities with higher than average 
educational attainmant for Ita population* the other for the cltlea with lower 
than avaraga educational attainment. lE^la distinct Ion Is necessary because book 

^^Tbe four rankiingo qan be combined in this fashion by weighting each 
•ourca equally or by giving wtra anphaala to thaaa sources which provide more booka 
to the community. Thus wa mi|^t hay* e wal^ting of four points to tho public 
library* three to the l^katbrea* two for acadoaic libraries* and one point for 
•poclal librarioo. Surprlaingly* hottavar* it does not make any diffaranca. The 
correlatieh batwaaii the coaaolidatad ranking beetd on an equal waighting and one 
baead on the woighte juae aentionad ia .94. 



use if not only s function of svsilsbility but also of the motivation and skin to 
uss the books. Educational attainment is. as we have seen, an important predictor 
of these factors. The rank-order correlation between circulation per capita and 
our consolidated library index for all forty-three cities is .58. that is, as rhe 
general level of book availability improves, circulation also rises«> The correla- 
tions sre .57 for the twenty-two cities with higher th^.n average edvcatlonal levela^^ 
and .43 for the twenty-one cities with lower than average educaticnal levels. The 
correlations between book availability and library circulation are relatively the 
tOBM, indicating that, indeed, book availability does influence use, over and above 
the educational level of the population. 

The second body of evidence relating availability to book use is an old MQRC 

ttudy conducted in 1946 for the American Library Association and reported as part 

of the Public Library inquiry. A questionnaire on library use, attitudes toward the 

library, and reading habits generally were administered to about 200 adults in each 

12 

of fiftssn smdiuB to largs cities in ths United ^etes. 

Using the relevant statistics, we have ranked these cities in terms of their 
library end bookstore standings, much in the some way as the forty-three cities 
were ranked. As expected, we found substantial differences in their book avails- 

Hore important, there were definite, though not massive relationships be- 
^een the statistical assessment of book availability end the individual's reeding 
habits. Bacauee the IM cords for the study were lost ws hod only ths wrlttsn 

fortythree citiss ware ranked by parcentage of high school graduetoo 
end ths twontytifo highoet token os the high education group. The division point 
foil at about 40 per coat high school grsdustos. 

12 

Soo Appendix 4 for ths list of the cities. 

13 

Library availability variad from .6 to 2.1 voltass per capita and from 
4,300 to 72,000 poopU par branch. Bookitorof ayoilability varied from 7,150 to 
27,600 people per etore, end sales vorisd frssi 11.51 to $12.30 ennueUy psr espite. 
(Bssod on ^o U.B. Office ol Idueatioo Bi dlatin Bortos. 1047 . Oo. 12; the 
Book Trade Biroctorv for 1046; end ths 1048 Census of Business. * 
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reports from each city to go on* Thntn contAlnnd only the nerglnol replies to the 
quest ionnsire items; cross- tsbulstion of the msterisl is thus Impossihle* 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, some Interesting things do emerge. 
Consider Table 3.4 which shows how people's interest in reading (as manifested ' 
by the mention of reading in the reply to a question asking for laverite ways of 
spending tine) and how the actual amount of time spent reading books varies dif- 
ferentially as a function of book availability. 



TABLE 3.4 

BOOK AVAIIABILITY PATTDINS AND BOOK USE 
(NORC. Library Study. 1946) 

(Per Cant) 



■ 

8 

■ 

■ 

8 

■ 

8 

■ 

t 

t 

0 

8 


High Library Resources 


Low Library lesources 


Patterns ' 


High 

Bookstores 


Low 

Bookstores 


High 

Bookstores 


Low 

Bookstores 


Interest! preference for 


36 


48 


33 


36 


reading .* 


9 

Keadina: hours per week 










None 


40 


49 


48 


48 


Up to seven hours . . . 


38 


32 


31 


31 


Seven or nore hours . . 


22 


23 


21 


21 


Total hours . . . 


100 


100 


^00 


1 100 



Ihara is no clear pattern relating the preference for reading with rhe avail- 
ability of books* but there is sons definite if slight trend on actual r^sading. The 
proportion of heavy readers (those spending over seven hours) does mz vary with 
different availability ; there is an increase iu the proportion of nonreaders (at 
the eapense of the aoderate reader) in the eittos Miare book resources are poorer. 

■van nore clearly than tiie snount of reading* Table 3.5 shows the* inpact 
of availability on where people get their books. 



^Sle cannot even be certain that such diffamneas in education* age or sen mp 
not be responsible for the riaoUs ws show. 

the ssnpla specif ieaticn shaata for each city and-thair qnotas ware shbstantially the 
ssas CM were agaally f Iliad V 
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TABU 3.S 

BOOK AVAllABZUTY AND ?HB SOUICE8 Of BOOKS 
(NORCt Library Study, 1946) 

(Ptr Cent) 





High Library Besoiirces 


Low Llbrarj 


f iesources 


Patterns 


High 

Bookstores 


Low 

Bookstores 


High 

Bookstores 


Low 

Bookstores 


Per cent who visited 










library last year . . . 


40 


31 


27 


25 


Main source of books: 










Library 


35 


33 


25 


25 


Bookstore ....... 


40 


35 


49 


44 


Other .... 


25 


32 


26 


31 


total aain source . 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Both library usa and tha ralianca on the tub tourcee follow predictably itom 
the actual avaiUbllltiaa. The table au8$eata aa well that where llbrarlee are poor 
Che uee of hooka torea Inereaaea but that the reuarae ia not trua«* library use done 
laoc increaea where bdokatorea are poorly developed. Plnally. "other" aoureee, 
prtcuaably book cluba and borrowissi froa Crienda aalnly, incraaaea where the book- 
atoree ara woraa» but ia not affected by poor library raaoureea. Ihaaa are crude 
but iuBtaative ■ateriale. 

The now MQBC AnalBiB data are far auperior and telle us wueh aora about the 
iapaet of book availability on the use of hooka. The aost luputuat iaforaation 
wo can prosant froa thia iurvoy shows how the basic fourfold tables of oarly and 
currant roadiiaB NOry with availability. Table 3.i*«drawn frea theca tables—shows 
the percontaaa of roadaro aaoBB thoao with hiflh education aad low oducation in 
citioa with jaBh* asdaratOt aai low boOh availability. 
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1ABU 3.6 

BOOK AVA1UB11.1TY AND THE CREATION AMD 
MAINTENANCE OF BOOK READERS 

(NORC AMlgM. 1963) 

(P«r Cent Readers) 



Education 


Bouk Aveileblllty 


H.gh 


Hoderete 


Low 


Eerly 

Reeders 


Current 

Readers 


Ber ly 
Readers 


Current 

Reeders 


Early 

Readers 


Current 

Reeders 


Righ school or 














■ore .... 


6B 


76 


68 


56 


67 


65 


M . . . . 


(211 


9) 


<17! 


’) 


(UJ 


l> 


High school or 














less .... 


52 


60 


SO 


32 


43 


28 


1 

N . . . . 


C12 


9) 


(lb( 


9) 


(11! 


9) 




1 


1 


1 




Plrat tha aducAtioiiAl dlEfaraaea la reading patterns is relatively unaffected 
Dy the availability variations; people vith high school education or better read ear- 
lier in life and stay with book reading later as well. Second, the early reeding 
of those with high school education or better is unaffected by differences in avail- 
ability; their later reading is soeswhat affected by availability, but there is a 
pussliag reversal between the aoderate and low availability cities, for those less 
educated there is a perceptible erosion of early reading as we wove frca high to low 
availability and then a strong drift away frea current reading, which also follows 
the availability patterns. In general* this table shows what we had enpected. 
Reading patterns aasn g the less educated are definitely responsive to availability, 
and the hi^ degree of geographic aobility on the part of tho inullectual elite 
■ay help to explain idiy the early reading of the batter educated is unaffected by 
availability fo the only scaabhat puBaliag finding is the reversal in 

lata readily patteraa SBong the better ^uea^ batvaea cities of ■oderate and low 
availability. 
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Tabu 3.7 prtienci th« data from tha basic fourfold tables In a somc-what 
different fashion. Here the ssiphasis Is on the proportion of early readers and 
early nonreaders who have become current readers. Once again the group with lower 
education shows a greater response to book availability: there is a definite trend 

Mong the early readers to become current readers in those cities with higher book 
availability; among the early nonreaders there is a suggestion of a tendency* but 
the figures are inconcluctve. Among the better educated there is also a tendency 
to respond to local book availability, but once again we have the pussllrig reversals 

that appeared on the previous table. 

TABLE 3.7 

BOOK AVAILABILITY AND U8P0N8B OF EARLY READERS AND EARLY NON-READERS 

(NORC Amalgam* 1965) 

(Far Cent Current Readers) 







■■■■n-i-nw 


Book Availability 






Readers • 


High Education 


L 


ow Education 






High 


Moderate 


Low 


High 


Iterate 


Low 


larly readers . 


80 


60 


72 


54 


46 


37 


N . . . . 


(163) 


(122) 


(95) 


(62) 


(84) 


(51) 


. 

Early nonraadars 


66 


47 


52 


25 


18 


21 


M . . . . 


(67) 


(57) 


(47) 


(56) 


(84) 


(68) 



Table 3.8* also drawn from tha baale fourfold tables, shows tha not percentage 
gain in pandora, tbo Ineremant of Into startora to deserters. Once again education 
a dafinito difforanco. and tbo lata star tars outmaibor the dosorters only 
aaoi« the battar aducatod Uvii« in araaa of bish boob availability. B«di availability 
has a dafinito iapaot on thia aituatlan daocig thaaa with high school oducation or 
batter, but mam aducatod tha aituation is not at all clear. 
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TABLE 3.8 



NET PERCENTAGE GAIN IN READERS 
(NORC AiR«lgC!«, 1965) 



0 

Educat ion 


Book Availability 


High 


Moderate 


Low 


High school . . . 


+ 6 


-12 


- 2 


Less than high 








school .... 


-12 


-18 


-13 



Iheie are still preliminary findings. We must refine the definitions of 
availability, take into account more educational gradations, hold constant age levels, 
and inquire into the degree of spatial mobility. Nevertheless, there is presumptive 
evidence that differences in book availability influence the long-run shaping of the 
nature end else of the book audience. 

The Amalgam survey allows us a closer look at two of our vital book reading 
dimensions— the nua^er of books reed end their sources. Table 3.9 shows how the 
distribution of li^ht, moderate, and heavy readers shifts with the total availability 
of books. 

Among the better educated there is e steady decline in the proportion of 
heavy readers and an increase in the proportion of light readers. Zf ire think now 
in terms of the composition of the reeding public, among the better educated the 
ratio of heavy to light reedere is about two to one in high eyel lability cities; 
the ratio of li^t to heavy readers in the low availability cities ie almost four 
to one. (The seme general pattern also dbteins for the less educetdd.) The dif- 
ferences in the kinds end nuebere of books reed in theoe different availability 
eituetlogis is quite likely to be very different, as is the use of the various book 
sources. Vd esemitted this question by arraying the cities in a different order, 
dividing them by high end low afiilebility of peiblic library resources end book- 
stores separately, than ccabiming to make the gfeopinga shown in Tdble 3.10, along 
with the aurvey teeults to the fneetion ee to idiere readers obtained meet of their 
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1ABLE 3.9 



AMOUNT OF NCADINS AND THE AVAIIABILITY OF BOOKS 
(NORC Amalgam, 1965) 

(Pei Cent) 





Book Availability 


Readers / 


High 


Med tun 


Low 


A. Above Hieh School 








Light (1-5 books) 


42 


46 


57 


Moderate (6-19 books) . . . .‘ . 


38 


36 


30 . 


Haavy (20+) 


20 


18 


13 


Total 


100 


100 


100 





(158) 


(99) 


(93) 


B. Lass Than Hlah Schoj>l 


56 


75 


67 


Light (1-5 books) 


Modarata (6-19 books) 


23 


20 


21 


Haavy (20+) 


21 


5 


12 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


N 


(48) 


(SS). 


(33) 



7£ABU 3.10 

MOST DffORTAMT SOURCES OF BOOKS AND AVAIUBXLXTT 
(NORC Aaal8n» 1965) 

(Par Cant) 



Ifaat Important Sourcas 


High Library 


Low Library 


High Book 


Low Book 


High Book 


Low Book 




■i«fc tcliQOi tlni 
Public library . . 
Books torn •••••. 

Nail 

Priwoco oollaccieii 

a a • a a a a 


31 

!! 

IS 

11 


25 

30 

IS 

17 

Ip 


18 

36 

11 

27 

B 


18 

30 

10 

26 




II 


W> 


(57) 


023) 


(61) 


fublie library . . 
BoOfcotoro . . . • • 
Nail ••••••• 

Privato colloetion 
Othor • • • ' • • 

K a . o a , .■# a a 


7 

14 

24 

■ ■ ^ ■ " 1 


4 

37 

7 

37 

IS 


13 

33 

7 

36 

11 


17 

22 

17 

38 

6 


cw 


(an 


1 (S» 


(M) 
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There ere definite trace* of the actual book avaiiablH tics on the indlvid- 
udal's acquisition of books. For the better educated, who ordinarily u*e the piibllc 
library more than those who did not finish high school, the poorer library resource:* 
clearly reduce their importance. Conversely, the less educated, who rely more on 
the bookstore, are more atfected by variations In bookstore availability than the 
better educated (47 per cent versus 37 per cent, and 35 per cent versus 22 per 
cent). It is somewhat puzzling why these lower -educatc'd respondents should rely 
■ore on the public libraries where they arc poorer. Perhaps when age and Income 
are taken Into account these differences will become clearer. Too few case* preclude 
■uch a refinement at present. Note also the continued heavy use of private collec- 
tiona among the leas educated; thla dovetalla well with their heavy uae of book- 
etorea. And finally, note the peculiar variationa of book club membership to 
changea in the other sources. 

The aignificence of theta tablet is mora in their promise then in the 
strong relationahips shown between coonunity book availability and individual 
reading pattema. That there la some influence seems deer, end this is important 
The reasons we do not find stronger relationships may be due to our imperfect mee- 
■ures of cowninity book eveilebillty. Is should be recalled that neither book 
cluba nor paperback outlata are included in the inden. It irauld be aurpriaing if 
theae outlets made no dUference at all. Of more aignificance ie tha fact that 
the city ia a vary hateroganaous placa; aoma parta of a "hi;^ availability” city 
ara book-poor and tome parta of a ”low availateiUty" city will hava planty of 
libraries and bookatorea. Soma maaaura of what we might call micro-avallabilit/ 
la obviously naadad to charactarlsa tha Individual** actual objactlva availability 
situation and mlfio, hla aubjactiva aanaa of how difficult or aaay It ia to gat a 
book. Tha daalgn of tha largar study will ba vary much coneamad with affording 
an opp^'rtunlty to maaaura all of thaaa lavala of book availability. 

Tha fourth oat of conaaquancao of diffarantial book availability ara thoaa 
that ohapa tha comnlty'a global raadlng charactarlatlca, aopaclally thoaa that 
bring tha rnawmftj Into tha mainatraam of tha national litarary flow or Isolata 
it from thoaa tidaa that parlodlcally bring foninrd a now sat of baat-aelUng 



books. 



A glance at the list ot best sellers In Chicago or New Orleans, tor example, 
will Show that once or twice a year a few books are produced that will have wide 
local appeal but will nat sell well elsewhere. 

It 1. equally likely that other cities will mirror (or shadow) the oatieral 
heat sellers only. .I.les Ho vary. Ir. short. In the extent to which they follow 
the netlonel teste in current reedlr, (an.l most likely in all reading as well). 

This Is a diflleult and complex question, hut one of great import for thi 
understanding of how cultural products, be they books, drama, muaic.or the visual 
arte, are dUeemineted through the society. Kith new natlonally-clrculateo book 
reviewer publlcetlcns appearing on the scene at present, the problem invites Investl 



gation even no&'e urgently. 

A. e beginning we have provl.lon.1 ecce.s to the list of best-selling books 
ateembled by Puhllehers Weekly from some fifty or more cities each month. We will 
propose in the larger etudy to explore the waye in which these cities ere slmllet 
or dlfforont in the book, thet ere beet ..Her. during . given «it««l«l period of 
ttae. most importent. how th... dlff.r«.c. or almllerltU. or. rol.tod to the 

book ovolloblllty pottems In thooo cltlof. 



Book Avu ^ifbilitv Pnttorjig, 

It ho. not bora in th. enter of our effort., but throughout the project 
poreietrat quratlra. are. .. to why cltlo. v.rl«l in library or bookator. ovoile- 
blUty. who, thoy hod eoch dlff.rrat ottltudo. torard their Ubrerie. rad used them 
to aueh verted rateote. ««I why eo-e cttle. hed pecolUrl, rich .tore, of books 
ftra .11 ioureoo. or wore roUtlvoly boro of book. .11 down th. lino. There has 
bran no tira to «tplor. thi. quratlra during th. cure, of thi. pilot study. Even 
the few ronk order correUtlono w. Iwvo eraplotod are ekeptlcally presented. Limi- 
tation. o* our enolytlc epp«r.to. preclude prra.lng th. queetlra. Too !»*•- 
vatlabloa or. involved, end th. dop««drat v«riebU (wr.llrtflUty) hra too 
mtitlUl indlran to b. deraotict^ by th. crudity of th. rook order corro- 

Intloiuil Mthod. \ 

rrnvtoun toranreb oflort. by the prtnelpol invratlgraor hr» famlUorlaod 
th. oUfC with ... of «hn p«*lraa of thU kind of inraotigntlra. ^ Ptopo.nl 
(w thn iragnt sMdy Inelndna thn npptonch t*tcb ra fral io «rat produetlvo. 




Final ly, with respect to availability , we refer to the previous suggestion 
that for some purposes neither previously g-^ithered statistics, nor the ordinary 
respondent to a survey could capture some of the nuances of book availability that 
might turn out to be the critical ones in keeping people closely in touch with 
books and stimulating new readers along the way. 

The reasons we think this might be the case rest in part on the qualitative 
interviews. The dissastf.sfactions--in fact, the entire set of attitudes toward 
public libraries and books tores --res ted on a set of very personal, alisost icliosyn* 
cratic experiences with these institutions, vihether In early or in adult life, which 
appeared to have marked impact on the current use and opinion about them. 

What we propose, therefore, is a controlled, standardized, and self -conscious 
approximation of these experiences applied to all book facilities in the communities 
we select for study. In brief, we propose a research team for each community that 
will carry out a field test of book availability involving bockstorea, public 
libraries, and all the other major outlets of books. It will involve assessing the 
dnpth end diversity of the city's book stock; it will involve testing the courtesy 
and service orientation of the city's book' personnel, both in bookstores and in 
libraries. And with respect to this latter point it will involve a test of the book 
personnel' t response to such Important segments of the population as the high school 
student (both the assignment-directed and the purely self -motivating reader), the 
culturally deprived, end the independent thinker end reader pursuing hie interests 
without benefit of inetitutionel affiliation with unvereity or industry. The 
deteile of these teste will be included in the propoeel itself. 



PSeCEDING PAGE BLANK- NOT FILMED 
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MflEC Adult B4ucatton Study. 1962 

Which do you rood aost often— novopupcri. ■ngnsines or books? 

Nowspspers .... 
Nngnslnes .... 

Books 

All oqunlly . . . 
Novor road anything 
Don't know • ,• • • 



About how aany hooka have you rand in tha past yaart 

Wuwbar of books 
Don't know . . 



MM Adult ttrntU.m3 

\ 

Do you vaad any aagaalnaa vagulasrly? 

Yaa 

No 



Yaa 



Haua you road a book in tha paat als aonthoT 
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Jfuntc Collttt f ygfcduate Suf^ evi ISMt 

mu. ott.n do you do ooch of the foUouingf (Circle one In each rou.) 



ERIC 



Fre- 
quent ly ' 



Occe* I Seldom 
■ionnlly | or Rnrely 



Never 



lead (not naeettarily linioh) a 
non-fiction book 



load i lot necoioarily finish) a 
vork of ”aario ua” fiction 

load poetry 

Liaten to claaaical or eerioue 
•uaic 



Lieten to populix pneic 



Ueten to Jaaa 
Hatch tolevielon 



Read a nentpaper 

About how anny hooka do you oim, counting papaxbacka? 



8 




(Circle one) 

rw w r ^ annly In eacn coluBBoi 



Activltlaas 

Actiua aporta 

lalni ultb feanla frianda . 
Raina vltk vale frianda • • 
•olltwy ootlottl oo. .(o dtfctt 
draaBing* aolo 
rUniili«» orsdoiaM bhiata 
•awintiC other w edleirork o 
Cooh ln g 

Piaitiat ralatluea o o o • 
Muaic and art • o ^ • • 

Beii« alth wunt • 

tarioua i aadias or atudy • 





Sarioda af Vaur Life 




k. 

Uat Taara 

la 

llaaaatayy 

Schaol 


Bo 

Hi|h 

School 

Yaara 


Collasa 

Taara 


Do 

MOV 




1 


X 


X 


.X 


9 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 a 
a a 


1 


1 


1 


1 


day- 


2 


2 


. 2 


2 


a a 


3 


3 


3 


3 


a 


4 


4 


4 


4 


a a 


3 


5 


5 


5 




6 


6 


6 


6 


a a 


1 


7 


7 


7 




a 9 

I 8 


8 


8 


8 


a a 
a a 


I V 

1 9 _ 


9 


1 9 


9 















'•J r- 

V./ 

!k* 



me i>— 1.~- 1^*^ 

12. Itovc you read any book, either herd cover or peperback, within the peat eix 
■enthsT (1( you've aterted but not flnlehad a book, that eounte too.) 

(dSR A>D) .... 

<SKIF TO q. 13) . 



Tea . . . 
No • • • 



JtLm: 

Ae How ainy books Kbve you rood? 



One i 

lWo*Flve 

3 

4 



Slx*Ten 
Eltfven-lWtnty 

• IWenCyone or more 3 

** CIRCLE ^ THAT AWLY WIT DO 

fubllc library 1 

Ocher llbrarloa 

look or echor ocoro 3 

Book Club* wall 

Borrowed frow friends or ralacivaa . . 5 

Gift from irianda or relatlvea 6 

<kni collection 

Other (BRCirY) 



Ce Ifhara do you obtain noit of the booka you read? CIRCIJI OMLY OUR BUT 
00 NOT BIRD GAnGORXEB TO HBBOMDIMTe ^ 



a 



De 



38/0 



39/0 



40/0 



fttblic library 41/0 

Other librariaa . » . . 2 

Book or other atora 3 

Book Clubp mail 4 

BorroMd trem friaada or ralativea . . 5 

Gift from fkianda or ralatieaa .... 6 

Own collection 7 

Other (sracm) 



1 will mention acme different typea of booka. Fleaae tell m for each 

whether you now read that type of* book frofuantly, occaaionally, or hardly 
ever. 



£:er!c 





LFreauently lOecaaionally llardly 


Ivor 110000 1 




flctlon*claaaic or currant 


1 


2 


T 




42/0 

43/S 


Hyaterioa. woatama» acienca 
fictionp humor 


6 


7 


6 


9 


Social scionecp buaiocaa» 
. politico 


1 


2 


3 


4 


44/0 


riayop poetry, art. muaic 


8 


7 


• 


9 


4S/S 


Bcianca or tochaoloiy 


1 


2 


— r 





46/0 


ieli|ioui booka other than 


0 

1 


7 

2 


S 

3 


-2_ 

4 


47/5 

48/0 


Booka cooMictod with your 
work 


6 


7 


8 


9 


49/S 


Booka on health or family 

care 


1 


2 


3 


4 


SO/0 


l*lT;fri>wiBt beak. 


6 


7 


a 


9 


Sl/S 


Hobbifo. oporto, gardeoiiii. 
cookbooka. homo ropairi* 
homa iaaaratiom. traval’ 


1 


2 


3 

m 


4 




S2/0 

..i. 



i 



^*1 

n 



.:tl 




Ap *|y»| ^| >65 (Continued) 

’ 13. Thinkint Iwck, vm th«r« any clat in your life whon you road a great nany 
hooka— not counting ehoae required by echool or a job? 



Yea (ASK A) ..... . 1 

No 2 



If YESs 

A. Whan una that? RECORD VERBATIM AND PROBE IN ORDER TO CIRCLE PROPER 

CODE OR C0I«8. 

Alwaya* aince childhood 4 



Before high achooi ........ 3 

During high achooi 6 

During college . ^ 7 

After fonval achoollng ...... 8 

Other (SPECIFY) 

9 



» 



I 



e 
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NORC Methodoloulcfti Study. 1965 



1. About hav nany times during an average week do you read or glance at a dally 
newspaper? 



2. Do you read any magasines regularly at the present time? 
No . Yes (Please list): 



3. Have you read any book, hard cover or paperback, within the past sis oonths? 
X£ you've started but not finished a book, that counts too. 



Ho _ Yea _ 

A. How many books have-you read? 
I 2-5 6-10 



11-20 



More than 20 



Could you list as many of the titles or authors as you can remember. 
(Identify the types of books for those you cannot recall specifically, 
for oaample, "five detective stories. ") 




B. Hhara do you now get moat of the b<»ks you read? 
the following): 

Public library _ 

Other libraries 
Book or other store 
Bodk club, mail 



(Check only one of 



Borrowed from friends or relatives 
Gifts from friends or relatives 
Own eollection 
Other 

(Please specify) 



About how many books do you own, ccnmtinB psferbacks? 



Under 

50 


iNI-74 


75-99 


loi- 

149 


150- 

199 


2bo- 

249 


TSSr 

m 


So6- 

349 


is4- 

«w 


ioo« 

999 


i.o6o 

or over 






* 



















I' 






o 

cERlC 










?■ 



I 



■ 



% 



fcr ■ . 

y- 

iM, y 

■ 
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note MtthodoloEical Study. 1965 (Continutdl 

S. For Mch of tho poriodo of your lift indicotod bolo.i» chock the box which 
boot deocribed your book reodini hebito end intereete. (Leeve blank thoee 
col«Bna that don't apply to you.) 





Elementary 

echool 


High 

achool 


College 


Ae ^iret 
few yeare 
after 
finiehing 
school 


Now 


X liked to read and 
I raad a lot. 












I liked to read but 
I didn't read very 




1 








I vaan't very inter- 
eated in reading 
but I read a lot 




•a 








1 waan't very inter- 
eafed in reading 
and I didn't read 
Milch. 














about the 
More 



nui^er? 



Fewer 



About the eane 



Eeligioua 

preference 



ynw a f ew aueetione about youraelf for ata tiatical ourpoeea. 

Age ■ tax __ Marital tutup 

llhat la your job at praaent? 

Could you dheck the appropriate bc^ to indicate the educational attainaent 
of your fathart your aothar and youraolf and your epouee (if applicable). 





Fathar 


Mother 


Youraelf 


Your spouse 


Geaclatod aiOHantary achool 










Soae high achool 










Coaplotad high achool • 










tema collage 


















7 


Koatgeadnata imrfc» with or without 






1 


1 




Taiaphonas 






er|c 



MiOitC Wthodoloalcal S tudy. 1965 (Continued) 

Durlni th« n*Kt few deyt you will probebly rocoll roodlng tone booko you didn't 
Hit oh tho flrot pogo. So, would you pleoto toko thlt sheet howe with you ond 
during tho coming week Hot oil tho books you hovo rood but forgot to Hot. 
liOOklng ot your book aholf ond tolklng obout your roodlng with foally ond friends 
will help you romert»er. We ore trying to see how nony ond whot kind of books 
tond to bo forgotten. 



Could you oloo look oround vour homo ond estimoto os occurs tely os possible the 
niBbor of books you own? We ore olso trying to see how well people con guess 
tho number of tholr books. 



Under 

50 


50-74 


75-99 


100- 

149 


150- 

199 


ZOO- 

249 


250- 

299 


300- 

349 


350- 

499 


500- 

999 


1,000 
or over 












•i* 














o 




,1MM rMuni thU alMat wn «Mk fM* tod^r ia th. .d4r.M*d .mratop* ,tovtd.d. 




gddrooo: . 
Tolo|dMM: 




(. 






4 



I 










i 



k: 
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TABLE 1 
LZBIARIES 



^B«wm Bor* thMi city yopuUtlMi: 

MlMiikM ..... tH»8U 
its ItMcitco . . . 742,85S 
Baffaio ...... 532.726 

826.651 

597.658 



kerIc 



City 


Population 


People 

Outlet 


People 
Per Outlet 

Bank 


Volumes/ 

Outlet 


Volumes/ 

Outlet 

Bank 


Consoli- 

dated 

Index 


York 


7.781.984 


38.910 


30 


53,022 


17 


27.5 


Chicago. 


3.550.404 


55.475 


39 


39.392 


23 


39.5 


Los AngaUs. 


2.479.015 


43.491 


32 


46,912 


20 

i 


31.5 


fhiUdalphia 


2.002.512 


47.679 


35 


48.362 


19 


33 


Dtcrolt 


1.670.144 


55.671 


40 


62.172 


10 


29.5 


Baltim>ra. 


939.024 


33.537 


27 


58.055 


14 


19.5 


■ouaton. ... i ... . 


938,219 


52.123 


38 


27.575 


37 


43 


Clavaland 


876,050 


23.054 


11 


78.216 


2 


1 


llinMapoli8*8e. Paul . . 


826,183 


28.493 


18 


53.476 


16 


9 


VaahiiigtoB 


763,956 


38.198 


. 29 


57.021 


15 


21.5 


8t. Louis 


750,026 


28.847 


19 


68.356 


5 


4 


miuaukaa^ 


741,324 


41.687 


31 


64.157 


8 


17 


San Franc Iso^ 


740,316 


26.531 


16 


29.932 


31 


27.5 


Boston 


697,197 


23.240 


12 


72.073 


4 


2 


Pittsburgh 


604,332 


27.670 


17 


67.029 


6 


3 


Baattla 


557,087 


30.969 


21 


60.459 


12 


6.5 


■uff.to^ 


532,726 


18.679 


5 


32.592 


30 


12 


Mssphls^ 


497,524 


44.604 


36 


40.578 


22 


35 


Atlue.^ 


487,455 


31.456 


23 


29.919 


32 


34 


Indianapolis 


476,258 


23.813 


13 


36.268 


25. 


15 


yhoanix 


439,170 


87.836 


42 


48.781 


18 


37.5 


Rsiiark 

m 


405,220 


31,171 


22 


62.707 


9 


5 






1 



r; 






• • 
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TABLE 1— Continued 



City 


Population 


People 

.Outlet 


People 
Per Outlet 
Rank 


Volumea/ 

Outlet 


Volumea/ 

Outlet 

Rank 


Consol 1' 
dated 
Index 


fort Uorth^ 


356,268 


107,433 


43 


75,688 


3 


25.5 


Blminghan^ 


340,887 


33,414 


26 


28,985 


34 


37.5 


Akron^ 


290,351 


24,011 


14 


27,216 


38 


31.5 


Cary-Hi— ond^ 


290,018 


13,583 


1 


24,892 


39 


18 


fateraon-Cllf ton-Paasa Ic 


279,710 


18,647 


4 


24,892 


40 


21.5 





274,970 


24,997 


15 


13.285 


43 


36 


fan Joae ........ 


204,196 


34,033 


28 


28.782 


35 


41 


•Charlotte^ 


201,564 


18,141 


3 


19,636 


42 


24 


Jackaonvllla 


201,030 


22,337 


10 


37,313 


24 


9 


8alt Lake City 


189,454 


31,576 


24 


60,963 


11 


12 


Dttlttth-Suparlor^ .... 


140,447 


20,816 


7 


33,771 


28 


12 


AMrlllo 


137,969 


68,985 


41 


42,626 


21 


39.5 


8outh Band 


132,445 


22,074 


9 


32,616 


29 


15 


AibADjf 


129,726 


21,621 


8 


29,091 


33 


19.5 


Middle tovn-Baoillton^ . . 


114,469 


20,286 


6 


34,827 


27 


6.5 


Ifatarbury 


107,130 


17,855 


2 


27,588 


36 


15 


Utica 


100,410 


50,205 


36 


64,407 


7 


23 


HBCO • •oeaoooaa 


97,808 


32 ,603 


25 


23,597 


41 


42 


Manchaater 


88,282 


44,141 


33 


82,486 


1 


9 


BakerafiOld^ 


56,848 


29,198 


20 


35,822 


26 


25.5 


lyior 


51,230 


51,220 


37 


58,450 


13 


29.5 






^SorvM aoro than city population: 



• C-, 



fort Vortli 

BlminthMi 

Ataron 

Gary-BMMnd 

Char lotto 

Dttluth*8ttporlor« • . 

MIlMlOtOMI-aMlltOB. 

lakonflold. • • . • 



537,263 

636,864 

408,179 

298,828 

272,111 

166,530 

162,284 

291,984 



^}ERiC 



4 



•• «• 
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TABLE 2« 



BOOKSTORES 



City 


MBOUMMHMilUHII 

AnoricAn 

Booktellcrs 

AiAoclAtlon 

1,000'a 

People/ 

Outlet 


Renk 


mmmmmmmmmmmm\ 

Census of 
Business 
1,000's of 
People/ 
Outlet 


Rsnk 


"wac.“ 

Book 
Trsde 
Directory 
l,000*s of 
People/ 
Outlet _ 


Pink 


Itev Y07k 


56 


24 


5.8 


2 


9.0 


6 


ChicABO 


93 


36.5 


11.6 


10 


14.4 


20 


Los Aiig«Ut 


58 


26 


10.2 


7 


6.4 


17 


fblladAlphiA 


54 


20.5 


12.7 


12 


15.8 


22 


Oittolt 


93 


36.5 


19.6 


28.5 


22.0 


37 


Baltiaorc. •••.••• 


55 


22.5 


17.4 


24.5 


17.1 


28 


Houston. 


59 


27 


25.4 


35 


26.1 


41 


ClovoUnd 


67 


29 


24.3 


34 


17.2 


29.5 


MinnoApolU-St. PauI • • 


52 


19 


14.5 


18 


10.5 


8 


Voshlnston 


23 


3 


12.3 


11 


8.0 


2 


Bt. Lottlo • • 


47 


17 


17.4 


24.5 


16.0 


24 


MilWAUkAO 


44 


15.5 


20.0 


30 


20.0 


33 


Bon fcAttolAco. • • e • • 


31 


8 


6.6 


3 


6.4 


1 


Boston 


30 


7 


5.3 


1 


8.8 


5 


PittoburBh ••••«•• 


55 


22.5 


14.7 


19 


11.4 


10 


Bssttle 


35 


11 


15.9 


21 


9.3 


7 


Buffolo 


89 


34 


16.1 


22 


14.0 


19 


Moaphlo 


166 


43 


31.1 


38 


24.9 


40 


Atlonto 


37 


12 


19.5 


27 


13.9 


18 


XttA&Attftpo 1 Is 0 0 0 • • • 


79 


33 


19.1 


26 


15.9 


23 


fhooniji 


63 


28 


20.9 


33 


16.9 


27 


Hsuork 


101 


40 


7.8 


4 


16.2 


25 


Port Worth • « 


71 


31 


13.2 


14 


15.5 


21 


BirBlnBhAO 


57 


25 


34.1 


41 


22.7 


38 


Akron 


73 


32 


58.1 


43 


19.4 


32 


OsrylltifnB 


97 


38 


32.2 


39 


48.3 


43 


iitoroon*Clif ton«PnoiiAic 


140 


41.5 


9.3 


5 


21.5 


36 


Toopi* ••••••••• 


92 


35 


19.6 


28.5 


30.5 


42 


Bon Jooo 


34 


10 


15.7 


20 


I2.i 


14 


Chorlotto 


40 


13.5 


10.6 


8 


18.3 


31 


Jocksonrills 


40 


13.3 


16.8 


23 


13.4 


16 


Bolt Loko City • • • • • 


32 


9 


13.5 


15 


12.6 


U 


Buluth-Bopsrior. • • • • 


140 


41.5 


20.1 


31.5 


U.8 


14 


Baorillo 


69 


30 


13.8 


16 


17.2 


29,5 


South Bond •••••«• 


44 


1S.9 


26.5 


36 


16.6 


26 


Alhony •••••••«• 


22 


2 


10.0 


6 


8.6 


4 


Middlstoiin*HHiiltoB. • • 


14 


1 


57.2 


42 


22.9 


39 


Votorhttiy 


S4 


20.5 


26.8 


37 


21.4 


35 


Otico 


SO 


U 


20.1 


31.5 


20.1 


34 


Voeo • • • • • 


98 


39 


52.6 


40 


12.2 


11 


Moochsotor 


29 


J 5.9 


11.0 


9 


11.0 


9 


Bokorofiold. •••••• 


29 


5.5 


14.2 


17 


8.1 


3 


lylor*. • • • 


26 


h 


12.8 


13 


12.8 


14 
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TABLE 2b 
B00EST0IB8 



< • 




1 

City 

1 


Copbined 

Bank 

People/ 

Outlet 


daeticen 

Boolceellera 
Aff oclation 
Booka tores 
‘ Sales/ 
C«P 


Rank 


Consoli- 

dated 

Index 


Vmm, Vork 


8 


2.19 


10 


7.5 




21 


2.31 


9 


13 




13 


1.43 


23 


20 




17 


1.76 


16 


16 




37 


.96 


31 


35 




23.5 


2.14 


11 


10 




38 


.91 


32 


36.5 




35.5 


1.65 


21 


29.5 




12 


1.67 


19 


15 




4 


4.35 


4 


3 




19 


1.60 


22 


21.5 




27 


1.93 


14 


21.5 




1.5 


4.93 


2 


1 




3 


4.52 


1 3 


. 2 


•••••••••• '^f^VO^^^#****^** 


14 

10 


2.35 

2.65 


7.5 

6 


9 

6 




23.5 


.89 


33 


29.5 




43 


.43 


38.5 


42 


wmmupmm ###•••••••••••••••••••••••• 


18 


1.72 


! 


w 




28.9 


.71 


35 


32 




33 


•87 


37 


38.9 




22 


.74 


34 


27.5 




20 


1.21 




24 




38 


1.03. 


26 


34 




41 


1.97 


13 


29.5 




42 


.37 


40 


43 




30 


•07 


43 


39.5 


ra %9ITv Wl* V A *K •••••••••• 


40 


1.22 


24 


33 






! 


1.71 


U 


11 




15.9 


1.85 


15 


14 




19.9 


1.86 


20 


19 




9 


3.31 


5 


9 




32 


•13 


41 


39.9 





29 


.98 


29 


24.5 




28 


.97 


30 


27 c5 


Alhanv 


1.9 


2.39 


7.9 


4 




28.9 


9.14 


1 


12 

• 




39.9 


.70 


36 


38 




31 


1.00 


28 


31 




34 


•10 


42 


41 




9 


.43 


38.9 


23 




8 


2.12 


12 


7.9 




7 


1.04 


27 


17 



TABLE 3 



ACAOBIZC LIBRAIZB8 



— »www— ■■n — 1 

City 


Voluma/ 

Outlet 

(1,000'a) 


Bank 


Period^ 

icala/ 

Outlet 


Rank 


conaoli- 

dated 

Hdldlnga 

Rank 


People/ 

Library 

(l,000'o)j 


Rank 


Conaoll* 

dated 

Index 


N«« York .... 


206.8 


6 


1,022 


11 


6 


176.9 


32 


19.5 


Chicago 


119.7 


19 


120 


34 


25.5 


104.4 


19 


28 


Lot Angeltt. • • 


200.8 


7 


2,139 


3 


3 


137.7 


27 


10 


YhlUdtlphU . 


123.1 


27 


765 


28 


28 


52.7 


6 


15.5 


Dttroic 


104.0 


20 


846 


15 


18 


139.2 


29 


29 


Btlcimore. • • 


136.4 


14 


1,000 


13 


14 


78.3 


14 


9 


Houtton 


144.3 


12 


1,186 


7 


8.5 


156.3 


31 


22 


CUvtltnd. • « • 


131.1 


16 


815 


17 


17 


97.3 


18 


17.5 

3 


Nlnnttpollf 
St. Paul . • • 


164.5 


9 


1,007 


12 


11 


48.6 


3 


Vaohlngcon • • • 


136.2 


15 


847 


14 


15 


50.9 


5 


6 


St. Loula. • • • 


145.6 


11 


1,158 


9 


10 


62.5 


9 


5 


Mll«iaiikaa. • 


55.9 


25 


602 


22 


23 


67.4 


11 


15.5 


San Pranclaco. • 


90.8 


22 


628 


16 


20 


82.2 


15 


17.5 


Boston • • • . . 


103.4 


21 


713 


19 


21 


46.5 


2 


7 


flttaburgh • • • 


170.5 


8 


1,664 


4 


4 


54.9 


7 


1.5 




342.0 


3 


4,514 


2 


2 


139.3 


>0 


13 


• 0 • 0 
NMipn&S 0 0 • 0 • 


48.6 


28 


372 


25 


25.5 


76.1 


13 


21 


54.0 


.18 


305 


18 


19 


71.1 


12 


11.5 


• 0 0 • 


318.8 


4 


319 


27 


16 


121.8 


24 


23.5 


Indianapolis • # 


72.5 


23 


73 


35 


30 


119 JO 


23 


31 


VlioaniXo ••00 


25.5 


34 


347 


26 


31 


219.5 


34 


35 


Mawairk o • • • • 


- 


39.5 


m 


39.5 


39.5 


• 


39.5 


39.5 


Fort Worth • • • 


258.0 


5 


1,072 


10 


5 


118.7 


22 


8 


•iminghan • • • 


54.7 


26 


291 


29 


28 


113.6 


21 


30 


Akron 


137.0 


13 


1,246 


6 


8.5 


290.3 


35 


26.5 


Gscy-HaBBond • • 


- ■ 


39.5 


- 


39.5 


39.5 


• 


39.5 


39.5 


Bstoraon-CUfton- 
fasaalc. • • . 




39.5 




39.5 


39.5 




39.5 


39.5 


Tsops. • • 


37.0 


31 


383 


24 


26 


137.5 


26 


32 


San Joac • • • • 


130.0 


17 


1,302 


5 


12 


102.0 


19 


11.5 


Charlotta. • • • 


36.7 


32 


27S 


31 


33.5 


67.3 


10 


26.5 


Jackaonvilla • • 


67.0 


24 


692 


21 


22 


201.0 


33 


33 


Salt Lako City • 


667.5 


1 


5,794 


1 


1 


94.5 


17 


4 


Snloth-Supavlor • 


- 


39.5 


- 


39.5 


39.5 


• * 


99.5 


39.5 


AauirlUo • . • • 


20.0 


35 


151 


33 


35 


13S.0 


28 


34 


South Band • • • 


578.0 


2 


578 


23 


13 


131.4 


25 


19.5 


Albany 


39.5 


29 


26^ 


32 


32 


31.S 


1 


14 


lllddlatoim*lHdltoi 




39.5 


39.5 


39.5 


• 


99.5 


39.5 


Vatarbury. • • • 


- 


39.5 


• 


39.5 


39.5 


• 


99.5 


39.5 


Otica* • • • . • 


- 


39.5 


- 


39.5 


39.5 


• 


99.5 


99.5 


Haco •'!»•••• 


164.0 


10 


1,173 


8 


7 


49.0 


4 


1.5 


Hanehaa^r • • • 


39.0 


30 


694 


20 


24 


88.9 


16 


22.5 


sakarafiald. • • 


2S.0 


33 


287 


30 


33.5 


56.8 


8 


25 


^flot* • • • • • 


• 


39.5 


• 


39.3 


39.5 


• 


99.5 


39.5 



TABLE 4 



SFBCUL LIBRARXE8 



City 


People/ 

Library 

(1,000'a) 


Rank 


Volumea/ 

Library 

(l.OOO’s) 


Rank 


Consoli- 

dated 

Index 


Nev York 


11.3 


5 


16.70 


11 


5 


Chicago 


18.7 


13 


29.97 


4 


6.5 


Loa Angalaa 


28.8 


29 


13.74 


17 


21 


Thlladalphia 


15.9 


12 


31.70 


3 


4 


Oatrolc 


31.5 


32 


9.74 


27 


29 


Baltlaore 


19.2 


14 


18.67 


7 


10 


Houaton 


24.7 


24 


7.18 


34 


28 


Clavaland 


10.6 


4 


10.51 


23 


15 


Mlnnaapolia-8c. Paul 


14.2 


9 


17.69 


8 


6.5 


ffaahlngton 


3.1 


1 


166.13 


1 


1 


8t . Loula 


15.3 


11 


17.14 


10 


10 


Nlliraukaa 


32.2 


33 


7.17 


35 


37^ 


Ban Prantlaco 


7.5 


2 


15.98 


12 


3 


Boacon ............ 


8.6 


3 


28.95 


5 


2 


Pittaburgh 


11.6 


6 


14.48 


16 


12.5 


Baactla 


25.3 


25 


17.36 


9 


14 


Buffalo 


21.3 


19 


9.72 


28 


’ 23.5 


Nan^la 


55.3 


39 


11.78 


21 


30 


Atlanta 


20.3 


17 


15.04 


14 


17 


Xndlanapolla 


12.9 


7 


11.49 


22 


16 


Yhoanlx 


36.6 


35 . 


8.58 


30 


35 


MMrark 


22.5 


21 


10.17 


26 


23.5 


Fort Vorth 


29.7 


31 


15.00 


15 


21 


BlrulaghaB . . . . 


2B.4 


27 


6.33 


36 


32.5 


Akron 


32.3 


34 


8.67 


29 


32.5 


Cary-Hanaond 


72.5 


41 


3.25 


40 


41.5 


Fataraon-Cllfton^Plaaaalc . . . 


56.0 


40 


3.00 


41 


41.5 


Taapa 


55.0 


42 


10.20 


25 


36 


Ban Joaa 


29.1 


30 


5.71 


39 


38.5 


Charlotta 


40.4 . 


36 


7.80 


33 


38.5 


Jackaonvilla 


28.7 : 


28 


13.57 


18 


21 


Balt Lako City 


21.0 


18 


146.44 


2 


8 


Ouluth^BusMrtor . 


23.3 


23 


11.83 


20 


19 


Aaarlllo . . . 


27.6 


26 


6.00 


37.5 


34 


Booth Band 


22.0 


20 


8.50 


31 


26 


Albany 


13.0 


8 


15.70 


13 


10 


MiddlatowfHMllton 


22 .8 


22 


8.00 


32 


27 


Vatarbury 


53.5 


38 


!10.50 


24 


3 


Utica 


20.0 


18 


119.20 


6 


12.5 


Waco 


19.6 


15 


^12.80 


19 


18 


Kanchaatar 


44.1 


37 


2.50 


42 


40 


Bakarafiald .......... 


14.3 


10 


6.00 


37.3 


25 


Tyiar ^ . . . 


m 


43 


0 


43 


43 
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i^fiECEOMG EAG^BLAtlK'lilQI £11-^3) 



CIXUS INVOLVED IN THE NOHC 1946 UOMT STUDT 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Hartford 

Houaton 

Kanaaa Clty» Mo. 

Louiavi Ua 

Milvaukao 

Mairark 

IhlladalphU 

flttaburgh 

fortUnd 

•t. Loula 

Baatcla 



